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The Pity of It 


Oh! the pity of it that there should be, 
in so many industries, a state of war be- 
tween those who receive and those who 
pay wages for labor. It would seem that 
in some equitable way this conflict could 
be settled, and peace obtain. It is war; 
men are murdered; men, women and 
children are starved; they are driven out 


of their homes; they suffer, as in inter- . 


national war, all sorts of’ privations, and 
willingly, for a cause which they believe 
higher than patriotism, for the personal 
rights they believe dearest to them. As 
in the war between nations, millions of 
property are destroyed by loss of wages 
or by violence or the cessation of indus- 
try. It is in the mines, in the factories, 
thousands of workmen warring against 
their employers, employers refusing to 
yield, one wrong or both wrong, but both 
inflamed with mad passion, and no great 
constructive plan universally adopted by 
which agreement can be reached. Oh! 
the pity of it. 

And the madness of it! When in Bel- 
gium the other day the workmen de- 
clared that they were politically ill treat- 
ed they struck, and they succeeded with- 
out any madness of violence. The leaders 
forbade violence and were obeyed. In this 
country the leaders sometimes forbid 
and sometimes counsel violence, but vio- 
lence comes all the same. The leaders 
who directed the blowing up of bridges 
and printing houses are in prison for it; 
and in Paterson a leader has just been 


convicted for inciting violence, and sev-| 


eral others will be tried; and their fol- 
lowers enthusiastically support them. 


This is war; this is madness. What is it 
but madness, absurd, criminal madness, 
when Haywood, chief leader of the 
I. W. W., tells his followers that this 
year they will get an eight-hour day, and 
next year demand a six-hour day, and 
will get it? That is not for the benefit of 
labor, but for the overthrow of indus- 
trial society. It is the madness of convul- 
sion that is sought, not peace, not kindly 
partnership between capital and labor. 
It means that labor shall take everything 
and that capital shall be annihilated. Oh, 
the madness of it and the pity of it! 

For these clashes of interest some 
remedy must be found. In different ways 
Socialism and the Industrial Workers of 
the World offer the cure of revolution, 
the latter by violence. Have they, or 
either of them, the true panacea? Is 
there nothing to be learned from the 
compulsory arbitration acts of New Zea- 
land and Australia, from the compulsory 
investigation acts in Canada, from the 
voluntary peace protocol in the great 
garment trade in New York? We are 
weary of this mob madness which inter- 
rupts industry, plagues the community, 
destroys property and life, and makes 
hunger strikes of every protracted con- 
flict vastly worse than those of the Brit- 
ish militant women. Just now we are 
having such strikes near us in Brooklyn, 
in the Paterson silk mills, in the Whar- 
ton mines, in the larger mining districts 
of West Virginia; and tomorrow a dozen 
other industries may be attacked. Nor is 
this merely an American problem. It is 
instant and violent in France, in Great 
Britain, and anywhere else where despot- 
ism does not rule. Oh! the pity of it. 
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A Corporation Super-Tax 


The new Attorney-General of the 
United States, Mr. McReynolds, says 
that the dissolution decree of the Su- 
preme Court in the Tobacco Trust case 
was a subterfuge and a miscarriage of 
justice. Because the independent com- 
panies ‘in the tobacco business find it 
difficult to compete profitably with the 
corporations which were formerly parts 
of the Trust, he proposes a graduated 
internal revenue tax, rising with the 
growth of output, to discourage the’ ex- 
istence of these large concerns. A Sen- 
ator has introduced a tariff bill amend- 
ment for the imposition of such a tax. 
He points out that, in the present condi- 
tion of the industry, it would affect only 
six companies. The additional tax, he 
says, would be $7,500,000 a year for one 
of these, and $3,100,000 for another. It 
may be noticed that on account of this 
proposition the market price of the first 
company at once lost $27 a share and the 
price of the other $214. 

It is the duty of the Attorney-General 
to enforce the Federal statutes. By the 
court’s dissolution decree the separated 
parts or subsidiaries of the American 
Tobacco Company were forbidden to do 
business under any agreement or com- 
bination understanding as to prices or 
output. They were also forbidden to use 
unfair or unjust and oppressive methods 
in competition. Have they disobeyed the 
court’s order? If so, Mr. McReynolds 
should promptly prosecute them: He 
could have them indicted for violation of 
the law, or could proceed against them 
for contempt of court. But, so far as we 
can learn, he does not assert that they 
are either violating the law or disobey- 
ing the court’s decree. If it be true that 
“they do not offend in these ways, his 
proposition is that they shall be pun- 
ished for their size and for doing too 
much business. If they are not guilty of 
unlawful combination or of unjust prac- 
tices in competition it follows, also, that 
he would have them punished, and even 
taxed out of existence, because of the 
efficiency of their industrial and com- 
mercial methods, and of the saving due 
to the economies which are possible in 
large manufacturing concerns. When the 
Congress of the United States is asked 
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to legislate in accordance with such a 
policy and purpose, the question should 
not be presented in a belated amendment 
to a general tariff bill. 

Mr. McReynolds gave his project to 
the public after it had been discust at 
a Cabinet meeting. He represents the 
President at the head of the Department 
of Justice, and we do not understand 
that the project was definitely disap- 
proved by the President, altho the publi- 
cation of it did not, we are told, indicate 
the adoption of a policy. Mr. Wilson has 
never asserted that corporations should 
be punished because of their size. He 
said in his letter of acceptance that “big 
business is not dangerous because it is 
big,” and he spoke of objectionable 
“methods” which should be prevented 
and for whicgh-there should be punish- 
ment. In this“ease there is no specifica- 
tion of objectionable methods. As we 
have said, if the companies are using 
such methods, they are guilty of con- 
tempt of court in disobeying the Su- 
preme Court’s order. 

We are not undertaking to defend the 
companies, or to say that they must be 
classed with manufacturers who over- 
come competition only by intelligence, 
efficiency and the economies of produc- 
tion on a large scale. But those who pro- 
pose the supertax do not allege that the 


companies offend by any of the methods | 


or practices which are prohibited by the 
court’s decree or the law, or are con- 
demned by public opinion. -If they are 
offending by disobeying either the 
court’s order or the Sherman act, the 
supertax would virtually be a license 
permitting and authorizing them to vio- 
late the law for a price paid in cash. We 
shall be glad to hear that the project has 
the disapproval of President Wilson. 


; The Friedmann Institute Closed 


The board of health by its decision 
that all remedies for disease using live 
bacilli must be licensed by the board, 
practically closed the Friedmann Insti- 
tute for the treatment of tuberculosis 
with this much-advertised cure, which 
had just been opened. When the German 
pathologist came to this country he pro- 
claimed that his only purpose was to 
confer a great boon on humanity by the 
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cure of one of the most fatal of diseases 
—a cure which thru professional jeal- 
ousy it was hinted he had not been al- 
lowed to develop properly in Berlin. He 
promised that the health authorities 
should have full opportunity to investi- 
gate and control his work and particu- 
larly that they should be given full 
knowledge of the agent that he was em- 
ploying, for, as is well known, biological 
remedies have elements of danger far 
beyond drugs. This promise had been 
made to the German government, but 
was not kept. Neither was it kept here. 

Besides there were certain other un- 
favorable developments. On his arrival 
the inventor of the new “cure” an- 
nounced definitely that at the end of six 
weeks the beneficent effect of his treat- 
ment would be seen beyond doubt. By 
that time suitable cases treated with it 
were to be practically cured and while, 
of course, they might still require a con- 
siderable time to build up physically 
after the ravages of the disease during 
the preceding months or perhaps years, 
they would not be hampered in this 
building-up process by their tuberculosis 
which would be definitively set at rest. 
He has been with us now more than three 
months. His announcements have been 
modified from time to time during that 
period. At the end of six weeks there 
were no cured cases and he declared that 
in a certain number of cases a second 
injection would be needed, and after 
that in a few patients at least a third 
injection. The indications and contra- 
indications for these second and third 
injections were not very clear. Some 
patients were refused them, tho they 
seemed to be in condition for them, 
others were given them in spite of ap- 
parent contra-indications such as hem- 
orrhage and local induration persisting 
from the previous injection. A few pa- 
tients refused to take a second injection 
because they were quite sure that they 
had not been improved by the treatment 
and some of them felt that they had 
been harmed by it. 

A letter from Dr. O’Connell, the phy- 
sician of the Port of the City of New 
York, to Commissioner Lederle, head of 
the New York Department of Health, 
brought the subject to a focus last week. 
Dr. O’Connell has had the opportunity 
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to obtain inside information from the 
official inspectors who are watching the 
Friedmann cases in the various hospi- 
tals where they have been treated under 
governmental inspection and under the 
eye of the local health authorities. He 
demanded that no further injections 
shall be given until the innocuousness of 
the new remedy is absolutely decided. 
The first rule of all medicine, of course, 
is non nocere, to be sure to do no harm. 
In spite of the length of time that has 
past, the health authorities are not in a 
position to say as yet that the Fried- 
mann treatment surely does no harm, 
and there are a certain number of cases 
in which local consequences of the in- 
jections have been most unfortunate and 
bothersome to patients and not a few in 
which the progress of the tuberculous 
process in the lungs has seemed to be 
hastened since the injection, and in some 
cases even diffusion of the pathological 
process seems due to some external 
agent besides the disease itself. In a few 
cases since the injections, infections of 
the other lung, which was free before, 
have been noted. Any one who wishes to 
know the conclusions of those whose 
opinions are worth while and who have 
had full opportunity to judge of the 
value of the treatment should read that 
letter which appeared in the daily papers. 

Meantime reports at medical societies 
have been rather unfavorable. In a num- 
ber of cases local abscesses are reported 
at the point of injection. In a number of 
patients there was a decided very un- 
comfortable reaction with fever, loss of 
appetite and general discomfort for a 
day or more after the injection. There 
are no cured cases, there are some half 
a dozen deaths reported since the injec- 
tion, tho Dr. Friedmann was willing to 
make the injections in these patients, 
and in kome of these he took money for 
making the injection. In a good many 
patients who felt much better at the be- 
ginning, shortly after the first injection 
was made, the temporary euphoria, the 
very definite sense of well being which 
occurs after every new treatment for 
tuberculosis, has disappeared. Some of 
these seem actually to be worse as the 
result of the disappointment. 

In a word, the whole question is still 
undecided. It is just as well to realize 
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that it may remain undecided for many 
months or even for many years. Dr. 
Koch’s serum, or tuberculin, is now be- 
fore the public nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and there are still physicians who 
use some form of it and apparently get 
good results in selected cases of tuber- 
culosis. The men who do so are usually 
experts in the disease, who are thoroly 
capable of judging, but notwithstanding 
this their results are not sufficiently con- 
vincing to others as yet to make any par- 
ticular form of the use of this remedy of 
very wide application. Life is short and 
art is long, Hippocrates said, nearly 
twenty-five hundred years ago, and the 
expression still continues to be most im- 
portant in all that relates to the art of 
medicine. Time alone will tell what the 
Friedmann treatment is really worth. 
There is probably a useful element in it. 
There are some cases that have appar- 
ently been rather strikingly benefited, 
tho further time is needed to judge the 
“meaning of this improvement in so com- 
plex a disease as tuberculosis. All his 
tuberculous animals treated with the 
cure lived longer than the control. ani- 
mals who received no treatment, tho all 
the animals eventually died of tuberculo- 
sis. As at present administered the treat- 
ment has nothing like the curative re- 
sults we were led to expect from it by 
its discoverer’s announcement, and it is 
possible that as with regard to Koch’s 
remedy harm may be done with it. We 
can only wait, allow the government to 
make its careful investigations and be 
quite confident that when they are con- 
cluded the announcement will have a 
definite scientific value. 


If We Were Mexico 


June 1—The army has revolted under 
General Leonard Wood. The soldiers 
have not been paid since the revolution 
of last November, when Sefior Taft was 
ousted from office and banished. 

June 6—The Californian insurrection 
under Colonel (now General) Roosevelt 
is reported to be under control. Sefior 
Johnson was taken and shot by the 
federal troops near Los Angeles. 

.. June 10—The Wisconsin revolt under 

Sefior La Follette, which has smoldered 
since last summer, has just broken forth 
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with renewed violence. Canada has sta- 
tioned six regiments near the border. 

June 15—The army under- General 
Wood has besieged and taken Washing- 
ton. A provisional government under his 
leadership has been proclaimed. The late 
President, Sefior Wilson, has been held 
for trial. Congress was hastily sum- 
moned and under threat of armed force 
the members were compelled to recognize 
the new regime. 

June 16—Sefior Wilson, Sefior Mar- 
shall and other deposed officials at Wash- 
ington were shot today while “escaping.” 
The Government officially expresses its 
regret and refuses to give up the bodies 
to the relatives of the deceased. 

June 17—The Wilsonistas of New Jer- 
sey have been making trouble. Five regi- 
ments have been sent to quell the dis- 
turbance. 

June 20—Canada still refuses to rec- 
ognize the de facto government of 
President Leonard Wood, altho Costa 
Rica and Hayti have done so. Hostile 
demonstrations were made before the 
Canadian embassy. 

June 23—The State of South Dakota 
has been leased to a firm of Canadian 
capitalists. Federal authority has virtu- 


ally ceased in the upper Mississippi 


region, and the Lafollettistas have de- 
clared Wisconsin and North Dakota 
independent states. It is thought that 
they may join Canada. 

June 30—General Roosevelt has taken 
the city of Denver. : 

July 2—The State of Kansas has suf- 
fered severe loss from the raids. and 
counter raids of the regular and insur- 
gent troops. 

July 3—Ex-President Taft has landed 
from Cuba. He denies any intention of 
trying to regain the Presidency. The city 
of Omaha has been retaken from the 
Wilsonistas, but Colonel Bryan was not 
apprehended. 

July 4—Independence Day was cele- 
brated with rejoicing in the capital. The 
treasury is émpty and the State of 
Arkansas is mortgaged to a firm of 
foreign capitalists to pay for the ex- 
penses of government. There is much 
fear of Canadian intervention. The rela- 
tive position of the two countries may be 
better understood when it is considered 
that Canada has a population of 540,- 
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000,000, and that under the Borden Doc- 
trine Canada represents the claims of 
the world upon the American govern- 
ment and ensures the safety of foreign- 
ers within her borders. The day passed 
quietly except for anti-Canadian riots in 
New York. 


The Wisconsin Veto 


In the Presidential election of 1912 
the citizens of Wisconsin voted adversely 
on the proposition to grant women the 
suffrage. The majority vote against it 
was 92,000; but the vote in favor 
amounted to the grand number of more 
than 136,000. It was not a favorable 
occasion for an appeal to the male elec- 
torate. Apart from the generally con- 
servative position of the large foreign 
population, the great brewery interests 
and the solid saloon were against the 
women. Late in the campaign the move- 
ment grew in enthusiasm, and it re- 
ceived the endorsement of the women’s 
clubs, while it was found that even the 
foreign element was oren to conviction. 
But it was too late to convert the hesi- 
tant voters, who might have been gained 
by a longer effort. 

However, the large vote greatly en- 
couraged the advocates, and they asked 
the Legislature to allow a new refer- 
endum in 1914. The Legislature readily 
past the bill, but to the surprise of every 
one it was vetoed by Governor McGov- 
ern. He said, in explaining his veto, that 
two years was tod soon for a new appeal 
to the people, and it was better to leave 
it till the Presidential election of 1916. 

The Governor appears to be opposed 
‘to woman’s suffrage. He chooses to allow 
time for the enthusiasm aroused by the 
late active campaign to cool down. He 
forgets, or perhaps remembers, that it is 
by pressing onward that any great 
movement gains cumulative force. The 
late history of Wisconsin might well 
have taught him that lesson. The other 
Wisconsin reforms which have made 
that state a leader in the nation began, 
as La Follette’s Weekly reminds the 
Governor, in 1894. They lost in 1896, and 
again in 1898. In 1900 they won with the 
people but lost in the Legislature, and 
the same was the case in 1902; but in 
1904 the progressive movement carried 
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both: Governor and. Legislature. There 
was no intermission of effort. Every 
biennial election was a battle. No halt 
was allowed. A halt would have spelt 
discouragement and failure. 

Of course, the good cause of the polit- 
ical rights of women will get the victory 
everywhere in the Union. At the last 
election it won in Kansas, Arizona and 
Oregon. The Presidential election is 
not the fairest occasion to try for it; 
but every chance to appeal to the people 
should be improved, and the Governor 
doubtless understands this and would 
thwart it as far as he can, but the Legis- 
lature should pass the bill over his veto. 


A Question Answered 


It was in an incidental way, in an edi- 
torial on “The American Pope,” we 
spoke of our country as one “whose form 
of government has been and still is for- 
mally condemned by the Church of 
Rome.” We have been more than once 
asked to justify that assertion. 

We said “formally,” not specifically. 
There has never been a specific mention 
of our country as having a form of gov- 
ernment to be condemned. 

Our form of government is one based 
wholly on the will of the people. Again, 
it is a form of government in which the 
state is free from all control of the 
Church. Again it is a form of govern- 
ment which requires free public educa- 
tion uncontrolled by any Church. All 
these principles have been formally con- 
demned by Rome. Doubtless many, and 
we trust most, Catholic leaders in this 
country accept these American princi- 
ples, but they are officially condemned; 
altho they are “tolerated” where this 
cannot be helped, under the consideration 
of tolerari posse, that they can be en- 
dured because of the hardness of the 
American heart. 

First, as to the will of the people as 
the basis of government. The Church of 
Rome has condemned this principle more 
than once. Perhaps the latest case was 
in the letter of Pius X in 1910 to the 
Episcopate of France, condemning the 
liberality of the Sillon..We quote: 

The Sillon places the origin of public au- 
thority in the people, from whom it s to 
the rulers, but in such a way that it con- 
tinues to rest with the people. This was 
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formally condemned -by Leo XIII in his 
encyclical “Diuturnum illud” on the Con- 
stitution of Christian States, in which he 
writes: “Many modern thinkers, following 
in the footsteps of those who in the last 
century called themselves philosophers, de- 
clare that all power comes from the people; 
that consequently those that exercise power 
in society do not exercise it of their own 
authority, but as an authority delegated 
to them by the people, and on the under- 
standing that it may be revoked by the peo- 
ple. Catholics, however, hold that the right 
to rule comes from God as its natural and 
necessary principle.” 

When the Sillon admitted, as all Chris- 
tians do, that all power comes originally 
from God, Pius proceeds to show that 
this does not meet the point; and he 
further quotes Leo XIII, that election by 
the people “may single out the ruler, but 
it does not confer on him authority to 
rule, it does not delegate power to him; 
it simply points out the man who is to 
exercise.” 

The American form of government is 
based on the theory here condemned. It 
holds that “those who exercise power-in 
society do not exercise it of their own 
authority, but as an authority delegated 
to them by the people, and on the under- 
standing that it may be revoked by the 
people.” On that understanding Charles 
I was beheaded; on that understanding 
our “recall” and impeachments, even of 
a President, are based. This doctrine is 
implied all thru our Constitution, and is 
definitely stated in the Declaration of 
Independence, which says, following the 
“philosophers” referred to: 

Governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just power from the consent 
of the governed; that when any form of 
government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or abolish it, and to institute a new gov- 
ernment, laying its foundations on such 
principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

Again, it is one of the principles of 
our form of government that it shall be 
free fram Church control, and entire- 
ly separated from the Church. On this 
matter it is enough to quote from the 
Syllabus of Errors promulgated by Pius 
IX in 1864, That Syllabus was a long list 
of errors condemned by the Pope, acting 
as he did under the right of infallibility. 
The following is one of “the errors of 
our time which are stigmatized”: 
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LV. That the Church ought to be sep- 
arated from the state and the state from 
the Church (Ecclesia a Statu, Statusque 
ab Ecclesia sejungendus est). 

A third principle of our government, 
but dependent on the second, is that free 
public education should be uncontrolled 
by the Church. That this principle is 
condemned by Rome hardly needs evi- 
dence, for here at home it is attacked 
constantly by high ecclesiatics. We sat- 
isfy ourselves with quoting from the 
same Syllabus the following “Error,” 
held by our people but herein condemned: 

XLVII. That the best theory of civil so- 
ciety requires that popular schools open to 
the children of all classes, and, generally, 
all public institutes intended for instruc- 
tion in letters and philosophy, and for con- 
ducting the edycation of the young, should 
be freed from all ecclesiastical authority, 
os and interference, and should be 

ully subject to the civil and political power, 

in conformity with the will of rulers and 
the prevalent opinions of the age. (Popu- 
lares scholae, que patent omnibus cujusque 
ex populo classis pueris). 

And one more Error condemned: 

XLVIII. That the system of instructing 
youth which consists in separating it from 
the Catholic faith and from the power of 
the Church, and in teaching exclusively, or 
at least primarily, the knowledge of natural 
things, and the earthly ends of social life 
alone, may be approved by Catholics. 

It would be easy to add to these three 
points in which our form of government 
is formally condemned by the Vatican. 
One, which it is enough simply to men- 
tion, is that it claims the right to fix the 
laws of marriage, which the Catholic 
Church claims for itself. (See “Syllabus” 
LXVII, LXVIII, LXXIII, LXXIV). On 
this, and on unsectarian education, the 
Church keeps up a more or less persis- 
tent conflict, while on others it remains 
passive, “tolerating” what it has con- 
demned. To tolerate is much, and a mul- 
titude of American Catholics, even of 
the highest ecclesiastical rank, go so far 
as to rejoice in separation of Church and 
State, and believe fully in the right of 
the people to rule. Many, especially of 
the laity, are satisfied with our public 
school system. There is not half so much 
difference in practice as there is in the- 
ory, and theory is steadily following ap- 
proved practice. Catholics are loyal citi- 
zens. They look to Rome for religion, not 
for politics, or political theory. 
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The Poet-Laureate 


Alfred Austin will be remembered—so 
long as he is remembered—as a gentle 
soul, whose note was old-fashioned and 
rural and undisturbing. At its best, his 
verse may be described in some of his 
own lines: 


And this time, simple tale in verse as sim- 


le, 

Will from its prelude to its close be told, 

As free from artifice as is the dimple 

In childhood’s cheek, whereby is age con- 
soled. 

nan Soe it may soothe some sufferer’s 
ot, 

When noisier notes-are husht, and newer 
ones forgot. 

In spite of his contributions to THE 
INDEPENDENT, Alfred Austin will be for- 
gotten with some of his f~rerunners as 
laureate—Pye, Whitehead, Ensden, Kay, 
Scogon. The men who bore those obscure 
names drew the same stipend and the 
same pipes of canary wine (whose flow 
was estopped less than a century ago) as 
Skelton and Chaucer, Spenser, Jonson 
and Dryden. The greatest poet laure- 
ates of the nineteenth century were 
Wordsworth and Tennyson. The official 
honor conferred upon the second Alfred 
in no wise raised him to the other’s rank, 
or gave him the fame of Swinburne or 
Kipling—to say nothing of those minor 
or younger contemporaries, Dobson, 
Watson, Yeats, Masefield. All but Swin- 
burne, of the poets named, are still liv- 
ing. It is exceedingly unlikely, all the 
same, that any of them will be named 
laureate. Alfred Noyes, the young and 
healthy minded singer of Drake and the 
Mermaid Tavern, is the poet most often 
spoken of for the succession. Mr. Noyes 
has the imperialistic imagination which, 
along with loyalty and conservatism, are 
supposed to be the essentials of the post. 

Yet why name a successor? The court 
poet is an anomaly in this age of pub- 
lishers and public libraries; it smacks of 
the ancient regime of literary patronage. 
Like the licenser of plays, the dean and 
sub-dean of the chapel-royal, the clerk of 
the closet, the groom of the robes, and 
the pages of the back stairs, chamber 
and presence, the poet laureate is under 
the superintendence of the Lord Cham- 
erlain of the Household. So long ago as 
the third George’s time, the offices of 
master of the great wardrobe and master 
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of the jewel-house, likewise under the 
Lord Chamberlain’s control, were found 
obsolete and abolished. What better than 
that the fifth of the Georges should mer- 
cifully permit the outworn laureateship 
to go by the board in the same way! 
W. B. Yeats is excluded by reason of his 
Irish birth; Kipling (if we may believe 
the London correspondents) by reason 
of having written the “Barrack Room 
Ballads,” with their affectionate allusion 
to the Widow of Windsor,- 


“with an ’airy grey crown to ’er ’ead.” 


Let the British Government refrain from 
nominating some discreet mediocrity to 
an honor empty save for the annual 
check it brings in; let it add a poet or 
two to the King’s civil list by way of 
compensation. For poets undoubtedly do 
need every kind of encouragement, in 
spite of Mr. Noyes’s assurances to news- 
paper reporters that he lives very com- 
fortably on the proceeds of his facile 
verse. Said a stenograher, the other day, 
to her millionaire employer: “I am going 
to be married, sir; and I am going to 
marry a poet.” “Dear me,” said the mil- 
lionaire, “then you’ll have to leave me, I 
suppose.” “No, sir,” said the poet’s bride, 
“but I shall need more pay.” 


Sic semper poetis. 


Charles A. Briggs 


The most independent and indefatig- 
able of American biblical scholars, 
Prof. Charles A. Briggs, died last Sun- 
day, at the age of seventy-two. For forty 
years he had been Professor of Hebrew 
and of Biblical Theology in Union Semi- 
nary, and in that time he had publisht 
many books on Old Testament exegesis, — 
Hebrew lexicography, higher criticism 
and theology. He was never reticent 
about his views, and was in certain 
points as frankly conservative as in 
others he was progressive. 

He became a national figure, known to 
the secular world, when in 1893 the 
Presbyterian General Assembly convict- 
ed him of heresy by a vote of 385 to 116, 
and removed him from the ministry. But 
the Presbytery and Synod of New York 
stood by him, and so did Union Semi- 
nary, and the result was that the 
seminary ‘withdrew from the control of 
the Presbyterian Church. Only last 
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month, at the meeting of the Assembly, 
President Francis Brown somewhat defi- 
antly told the members that it did not 
care to resume relations. 

Dr. Briggs’s particular heresy was his 
higher criticism. In an inaugural ad- 
dress on the change of his chair in the 
seminary he had said that there were 
three sources of religious authority—the 
Bible, the Church and the reason—and 
he did not appear to rank the Bible supe- 
rior to the two others. It was to be 
judged and criticized. During the twenty 
years that have since elapsed the feeling 
in the Presbyterian and other Churches 
has so far been modified that such a trial 
could hardly be repeated. Professor 
Briggs joined the Episcopal Church and 
was ordained deacon and priest in due 
order. His older years have been given 
more to conserving the faith than to 
breaking new paths. Indeed, his last 
work, just issued, Fundamental Chris- 
tian Faith, is an exposition and defense 
of the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene 
Creed; for altho he had declared the 
Unitarian Martineau quite as worthy a 
Christian as Spurgeon, he never swerved 
from his defense of Trinitarianism and 
the Virgin birth. 


Night Riders 


The night riders are at work again in 
the tobacco district of Kentucky. Their 
purpose is to restrict production and to 
increase prices by threats, the destruc- 
tion of property, and even murder. 

It will be recalled that such was the 
action of night riders there a few years 
ago, when farmers who would not obey 
the commands of an association or com- 
bination of other farmers engaged in 
the production of tobacco, were perse- 
cuted by bands of masked horsemen; 
that barns and dwelling houses were 
burned; that men were whipt, and 
even shot in the presence of their wives 
and children. There were prosecutions 
for violation of the Federal anti-trust 
law, and men were punished for this 
unlawful restraint of trade. 

If President Wilson should sign the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation bill there 
could be no Federal prosecution of 
night-rider agents of a tobacco growers’ 
combination. That bill forbids the use of 
any of the money appropriated for the 
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Department of Justice in enforcing the 
Anti-Trust law against associations or 
combinations of agriculturists. It has 
been said, apparently with authority, 
that Mr. Wilson intended to give this 
bill his approval. We do not yet believe 
that he will do this. 

And now in the mining regions of 
West Virginia a number of workers have 
been indicted for combination in viola- 
tion of the Sherman law, much to the 
surprise, it is said, of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s department at Washington. It 
would be rash at this moment to approve 
or disapprove, but it-is clear that combi- 
nation in restraint of trade is criminal 
under law, whatever its nature, whether 
of night riders in Kentucky, mine work- 
ers in West Virginia, or mill owners in 
New Jersey. 


Japanese Incompatibility 


There is no more competent witness in 
Japan than the veteran American mis- 
sionary, Dr. D. C. Greene, whose letters 
we have often published. In a late letter 
he speaks incidentally of Japanese “in- 
compatibility,” and continues: 


Lafcadio a did immense harm by 
his books: Supported by his statements, 
opponents of apanese immigration main- 
tain that even to the third generation Jap- 
anese will be incapable of assimilation. It 
is bosh. I do not mean to be too strong, but 
I cannot think of any more suitable word 
than bosh. That theory is like an old theory 
of my boyhood that cedar posts would last 
forever. It was said the experiment had 
been frequently tried. 

After more than forty-three years’ in- 
tercourse with the Japanese, and on the 
whole much more intimate than Hearn’s, 
as well as incomparably wider, I am pre- 
pared to say that, given a kind 
treatment, they will Seninilinte quickly and 
prove as patriotic Americans as they have 

mn Japanese. 


Dr. Greene also tells us: 

I do not think I am an alarmist, but it 
does seem to me that the California legis- 
lature has been playing with fire. We Amer- 
icans have been doing our best to allay the 
excitement, and I think we have done good; 
but it has been discouraging business be- 
cause of the appeal to race feeling. 

Japanese, he says, can understand ob- 
jections to the admission of aliens who 
undersell labor, and would acquiesce in 
any reasonable arrangement which does 
not imply racial inferiority and incom- 
patibility. 
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Old Home Week 


This year, probably more than any 
previous one, has seen the celebration of 
Old Home Week in cities, towns and vil- 
lages across the whole country. Since its 
beginning, not many years ago, the cus- 
tom has made rapid strides. Starting 
from a tentative reunion of those born 
and brought up together, it has become 
a matter-of-course occasion of the mid- 
summer season, with customs and meth- 
ods already firmly establishing them- 
selves. In theory, Old Home Week has 
never been equaled by any other public 
festival time in this country. Its under- 
lying idea is an ideal as well—of old 
scenes revisited, old comrades. reunited, 
old moods and aspirations summoned out 
of the past. There is a sort of poetry of 
beauty and simplicity in the conception 
of the old generations and the new gath- 
ered, as it were, round the hearthstones 
of their common town. 

With keen regard, therefore, it must 
be admitted that the very zeal in car- 
rying out this Old Home Week idea has 
resulted, in many places, in a celebration 
ill-adapted to the needs of the moment. 
Observe certain specific details. First of 
all, a rough program is blocked out 
which necessitates the raising of a con- 
siderable sum of money. Bands are en- 
gaged, endless bunting purchased, and 
parading costumes hired. As a result the 
town is placed under a preliminary bur- 
den of expense. The program for the 
week begins to take shape, gradually be- 
coming more and more crowded. There 
are parades of decorated vehicles for the 
forenoons; ball games, field sports and 
speechmaking galore for the afternoons; 
and for the evenings—receptions, con- 
certs, amateur theatricals, and other 
events that could not be crowded into the 
day. As an inducement to attract people 
to its Old Home Week, one city scattered 
broadcast the allurement: “There will be 
something doing every minute.” This 
has come to epitomize the spirit of too 
many such celebrations. Under such a 
system the week becomes a cycle of 
crowds, bands, red fire and speechifying. 

All this is very fine for the small boy 
who lives in the town. But what about 
the long-absent native son who has come 
back to refresh himself with the scenes 
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and the friends of his boyhood? He has 
contrived to get the time away from the 
throbbing metropolitan cafions where he 
works nowadays. He anticipates a week 
of complete relaxation. As he rolls into 
the little town—on the stage which has 
been resuscitated for the occasion (and 
covered with bunting)—the first thing 
he hears is the blare of a brass band. 
And as he seeks out with his eye, one by 
one, the school-house, the church, the 
post-office, the old pump, the general 
store—he finds each top-heavy with 
bunting. In fact the whole town is so 
swathed in decorations as to be well- 
nigh unrecognizable. During the week 
that follows he is crammed with food at 
all hours and hauled about from place to 
place, from event to event. He finds it 
difficult to get away by himself to visit 
the “Tipping Rock,” the “Devil’s Den,” 
the school-house, the old swimming-hole, 
and the spots of tender associations at 
which cynics scoff but which the man- 
liest men cherish in their hearts. Good 
as it is to see old friends, and cordial as 
the townsfolk are, he finds the whole 
town a bit unnatural, till it is with a 
sense not unlike relief that he ‘takes his 
leave at the end of the week. 

The town has insisted upon celebrat- 
ing in its way, and has had its gala week. 
It is left with much bunting and a large 
deficit on its hands. This state of things 
is by no means universal. But it has be- 
come so common that it needs thought. 
The place which is to celebrate Old Home 
Week should bear in mind that the week 
is not intended primarily for the edifica- 
tion of the town itself, but for the re- 
turning sons and daughters who long 
most of all to find the place just as they 
knew and loved it. 


In Brief. 


Since Schoolmaster Wilson fell upstairs 
out of the headship of Princeton University 
into the Governorship of New Jersey, and 
then fell up again into the Presidency of 
the United States, it is not’strange that it 
should occur to people that other university 
presidents might suffer a similar fall. Ac- 
cordingly when Columbia University gave 
Senator Sutherland, last week, the degree 
of doctor of laws he answered back by sug- 
gesting that President Butler would make 
a good candidate to succeed Wilson as 
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President of the United States. University 
presidents have been made ambassadors, 
and the new precedent is not a bad one to 
match. 


It is to be noticed, not for approval, that 
two or three of our magazines are purpose- 
ly and confessedly seeking stories which 
are not fit to be read aloud or to one’s self, 
and which cater to low thoughts of men 
and women. One such, we observe, actually 
asks writers to send to it stories which oth- 
er magazines of “old maid” nicety, gov- 
erned by “a timid and puritanical policy,” 
have rejected for reason, for it wants what 
is “unconventional.” It has foregone “pan- 
dering to the pieties and bourgeois beliefs 
of the primitive-minded reader.” Here is 
frankness. 


“And how then was the Devil drest? 

Oh he was in his Sunday best; 

His coat was red, and his breeches were 
blue, 

And there was a hole where his tail came 
thru.” 


The purpose is good, but the Pennsylva- 
nia law is bad, which requires that ten 
verses of the Bible shall be read by the 
teacher every day in the public schools. The 
purpose is religious, and religion is good; 
but in this free country, where every one 
may equally enjoy his own religion, the 
state has no right to pick out one religion, 
Protestant, and teach that in a Bible con- 
demned by the Catholic Church, and by the 
Jews; for the teachers will read in King 
James’s Version from the New Testament. 
Let the Church teach religion not the state. 
We all have our parochial schools to teach 
religion on Sunday. 


“There is no lobby”; “There are lobbyists 
everywhere”; “The new lobby is not the old 
lobby”; “This lobbying is quite legitimate” ; 
“It is more pernicious than the old sort”; 
“A member of Congress is a judge, and no 
one must approach him after the hearings”; 
“A Congressman has the right to seek light 
till the moment of vote”—these are the con- 
tradictory opinions of those who know 
most; and we gather that the question is, 
What is a lobbyist? Has the Indian Rights 
Association the right to keep a paid man in 
Washington to protect Indians against evil 
legislation? Is he just a lobbyist? 


One cannot but feel a sympathy for Pres- 
ident Wilson and Secretary of State Bryan 
in their correspondence with the Japanese 
Ambassador Chinda. They are in the con- 
dition of a lawyer who has a bad case and 
knows it, or of a mother whose naughty boy 
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has thrown stones and who is trying to 
placate the parent of the injured child. The 
best she can do is to say she is sorry, that 
it was wrong, and then try to find some 
excuse for her boy’s passion. 


Why should not rural districts have as 
long school terms as do the cities? asks Dr. 
‘Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education. All schools ought to have a full 
nine months’ term, and yet Rhode Island 
and Connecticut are the only states that 
give it to rural schools. On the other hand, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and New 
Mexico give country children barely four 
and a half months of schooling every year. 


They had a spelling bee last Thursday in 
Washington between fourteen newspaper 
men and as many members of the Senate 
and House, and the latter won in the person 
of Congressman Willis, of Ohio. There is 
no better fun, for it is pure, arbitrary 
memory against sense and reason. Think 
of the absurdity of the spelling of bdellium 
which put out Congressman Willis’s last 
rival. 


We most sincerely trust that the late 
revival of moral sense in California on the 
subject of social crime will keep the coming 
Panama Exposition to be held in San Fran- 
cisco free from such a riot of commercial- 
ized vice as has disgraced some former 
expositions. It is a matter for the state and 
city authorities to keep in mind, as well 
as the directors of the exposition. 


* Notwithstanding Smith does not go to 
church and takes no interest in work for the 
public good, eighty young men and women 
are commissioned as new foreign mission- 
aries by the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches and are in conference in this city 
this week. The good work goes on without 
Smith. 


The New York City Board of Estimate 
has voted to allow in Manhattan the build- 
ing by the city of two not expensive plants 
to make ice for city use and for sale at 
cost. That seems to be legitimate. Borough 
President McAneny says the city cannot 
conviently create beef for city use, but it 
can make ice. 


Cardinal Vives y Tuto’s condition is trag- 
ical. He is reported a raving maniac, with 
the idea that he is Pope, and he gives or- 
ders to exterminate all Modernists. He is 
a Spaniard, and has been a bitter enemy 
of the Modernist movement. This ends his 
chance to be the next Pope. 
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~ Why Did We Fight in 1812? 
The Causes and Significance of Our Last War with Great Britain 
By C. H. Van Tyne, Ph.D. 


{A hundred years ago American shi 


ping was being attacked by British men of war and 


Canada was invaded by American troops. Sees of the spectacular events of this war are well 
enough remembered, but what it was all about is not sufficiently understood, so we have asked the 
head of the Department of History at the University of Michigan to tell how the war of 1812 ap- 
pears to the historian of the present day. Professor Van Tyne is the author of a History of the 
American Revolution, a History of the Loyalists in the American Revolution, a History of the 
United States (with McLaughlin), a Guide to the United States Archives (with Leland) and editor 


of the Letters of Daniel Web:ter.---EpiToR.] 


A century ago we were at war with 
Great Britain, and the struggle did not 
yield much glory for either nation, but a 
centenary is upon us, and the historical 
mind insists upon reverting to that 
rather inglorious strife. We have come 
to understand the subject better, how- 
ever, as a result of the exhaustive in- 
vestigations of Henry Adams,’ and 
the philosophic interpretations of Cap- 
tain Mahan,? so that the thought of 
the conduct of England no longer moves 
us to wrath. We see world forces, and 
the dominant theories of an age, as 
causes of the war, instead of the mere 
jealousy and meanness of a rival nation, 
as our forefathers believed. 

The war of the American Revolution 
was hardly over before the clouds began 
to gather which were ultimately to 
break in the storm of 1812. The peace 
of 1783 left England unchanged in its 
pet theories of commerce, which had led, 
in colonial days, to the navigation acts 
and other laws which had alienated the 
thirteen colonies. Peace had only re- 
stored to action the old conditions which 
war had for a time destroyed. No longer 
having political domination over the 
American states, the British government 
sought other ways of controlling their 
commerce. Adam Smith had _ under- 
mined, but not overthrown, the mercan- 
tile theory, which for an age had 
ruled not only English, but all Eu- 
ropean thought .on colonial matters. 
England had, perhaps, learned some- 
thing from the American Revolution as 
to the political treatment of colonies, 
but she had gained no breadth of view 
as to the nature of the economic use of 
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*Sea Power in Its Relations to the War of 1812. 
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colonies to the home country. After 
1783, she attempted to apply the same 
theories to her trade relations with her 
colonies in the West Indies, as were be- 
fore applied to the American continen- 
tal colonies. If, reasoned the conserva- 
tive English statesmen, the Americans 
were to trade freely in the West Indies, 
their trade would grow and England’s 
would wane. British seamen would go 
into the American service, and, in a 
word, the British merchant marine 
would lose both in men and tonnage. 
Some check must be found. America 
must be subjected to the welfare of 
British commerce. In the Confederation 
period, therefore, as a result of the be- 
lief that the weak American states 
could not act together for their commer- 
cial interests, the policy was adopted by 
the British government of excluding 
the United States wholly from the car- 
rying trade of the British colonies, and 
even from sending thither the absolute- 
ly necessary supplies. This conduct ig- 
nored what the wise British statesmen 
had long held, that if friendly relations 
could be maintained with America, 
trade with her as an independent coun- 
try would be quite as valuable as the 
old trade with subject colonies. But an 
age-long fallacy would not down; upon 
the scars of the recent war England laid 
the lash of commercial oppression. 
Added to the damage which this pol- 
icy did to American trade was a suspi- 
cion, not unfounded, that the motive 
was not mere desire for gain. John Ad- 
ams, writing from London, 1785, said: 
The British object “is not so much the 
increase of their own wealth, ships, or 
sailors, as the diminution of ours. A 
jealousy of our naval power is the true 
motive, the real passion which actuates 
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them. They consider the United States 
as their rival, and the most dangerous 
rival they have. . . . they are less afraid 
of the augmentation of French ships and 
sailors than American.” 

But more significant, as one of the 
fundamental causes of the War of 1812, 
was the lack of respect on the part of 
all foreign nations for the new United 
States of America, which most contem- 
porary Europeans looked upon as the 
protegé of France, indebted to her and 
to her allies for their independence. 
Hardly was the treaty of peace signed 
before France turned the cold shoulder 
upon her impecunious ally, which still 
begged for financial aid. France, too, 
granted but grudingly to the Yankee 
shippers a trade with her West Indian 
colonies, which indeed was permitted 
only in sixty-ton vessels, so that fear of 
venturing across the Atlantic would 
confine the privilege to direct trade be- 
tween America and the West Indies, 
When the French Revolution broke out, 
Republican France insolently demand- 
ed aid from the Americans as in keep- 
ing with the obligations of 1778. Citi- 
zen Genet was sent to America with 
power to issue letters of marque and 
reprisal to American privateers, and 
when Washington coolly issued a proc- 
lamation of neutrality, and refused 
to accede to Genet’s demands, the zeal- 
ous Frenchman threatened to hale the 
father of his country before the Su- 
preme Court. Later, the French govern- 
ment, angered by Jay’s treaty with 
England, refused to receive our min- 
ister Pinckney, a Federalist, suspect- 
ed of being pro-British. When a new 
embassy, Gerry, Marshall and Pinckney, 
was sent, it was insulted by a request 
from three mysterious Frenchmen for 
a bribe with which to open the way to 
negotiations with Talleyrand, the French 
minister. This X. Y. Z. affair, as it was 
called, and the seizure of American 
ships in French ports, led to a quasi war 
with France, to which the advent of Na- 
poleon put an end. In 1796, the French 
were so audacious in their efforts to over- 
throw English influence in the American 
government that their representatives 
took part in the political campaign to de- 
feat Adams, who had British sympathies, 
and to elect Jefferson, regarded as a 
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“Gallomaniac.” French fi¥g@s and French 
cockades were displayed, and Adet, the 
French minister,. acted as if he thought 
America a province of France. 

Spain, too, was contemptuous, and only 
because of the fear that the Jay treaty 
(1794) might mean an alliance between 
the United States and England—because 
in a word she feared British control of 
the sea—was she brought, in 1795, to 
settle a twelve year dispute over our 
southern boundary, and to yield free 
navigation of the Mississippi to our 
western settlers. Indeed, Spain, France 
and England schemed up to 1803 to get 
possession of the Mississippi valley, as if 
the United States, whose very future de- 
pended upon its ownership, did not exist. 
Spain took into her pay the western lead- 
ers, like Sevier and George Rogers Clark, 
and corrupted everybody there who 
might help to bring the settlers of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee under Spanish in- 
fluence. Even the Louisiana Purchase 
was perhaps made possible because of 
Napoleon’s contempt for the Americans, 
from whom he seems to have thought 
that he could retake Louisiana when 
later his hands should be freed. 

England’s contempt for her former 
colonies was shown from the day of the 
treaty of peace by her refusal to carry 
out the very terms of that treaty as to 
the surrender of posts in the Northwest, 
the giving up of the negroes carried off 
by her retiring armies, and as to certain 
matters of trade. All of this foreign con- 
tempt would pass away only when the 
United States by some signal manifesta- 
tion of resentment should prove to the 
nations that she had national pride, and 
—what was more important—power. 

When the French Revolution ran its 
course until nearly all the nations of 
Europe were involved, the United States 
was left almost the only neutral, and the 
warring nations, in their efforts to crush 
each other, paid little heed to the rights 
of neutrals. England tried to starve 
France and, despite America’s neutral 
interests, applied the “Rule of 1756,” 
which declared that no neutral could en- 
joy in time of war a trade between a bel- 
ligerent and her colonies which that 
country had denied the neutral in times 
of peace; in a word, that the United 
States could not serve as a cat’s paw to 
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rake the trade chestnuts out of the West 
India islands for France whose own ves- 
sels could not carry on that trade. Amer- 
ica protested, and for a time there- 
after England allowed the trade, but 
when after 1803 the war with Napoleon 
grew more furious, and when Nile and 
Trafalgar had demonstrated that Britan- 
nia really did rule the waves, the trade 
was forbidden again. Yankee traders 
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were excluded from all the harbors of 
France or her allies. Neutral ships com- 
plying with British law were denational- 
ized, and made lawful prize. All British 
goods seized were to be confiscated and 
burnt. Acceptance of these. decrees by 
other European nations became the con- 
dition of Napoleon’s friendship, while 
refusal was regarded by him as a reason 
for war. By 1808, Spain, Naples, Hol- 


THE CONTRAST. 


A print circulated in America after the Reign of Terror. The “Democratic Societies,” 


which imi- 


tated the Jacobin Clubs in France, endeavored to create the impression that the French Revolution 
deserved from Americans the same loyal support as their own. 


then tried to evade the restriction by 
sailing from the West Indies to Ameri- 
can ports, getting new papers there, and 
sailing to France—the “broken voyage” 
as the plan was called. An English pam- 
phleteer pointed out that this trade was 
merely “war in disguise,” and soon the 
British admiralty courts began to de- 
cide that the “broken voyage” could not 
save vessels from seizure. When Madi- 
son, delighting more in words than in 
deeds, tried to overthrow the British 
government with arguments against this 
interpretation of the rule, he learned the 
folly which Pompey pointed out in his fa- 
mous dictum “Will you never have done 
with citing laws and privileges to men 
who wear swords?” 

But American neutral commerce had 
only begun to suffer. Napoleon embarked 
upon a plan of conquering the sea by the 
land. A series of decrees, of which the 
Berlin (November, 1806), and the Milan 
(December, 1807), decrees are the most 
famous, declared the British Isles in a 
state of perpetual blockade. British ships 


land, Austria, Prussia, Denmark, and 
Russia had acceded and closed their 
ports. England by a series of “Orders in 
Council” declared the coasts of France 
and her allies in a state of blockade, with 
the result that the whole coast-line of 
Europe was sealed up. France with the 
whole Continent behind her would suffer 
no lack of the necessaries of life, and 
England with all the other countries of 
the world within reach of her merchant: 
marine, could live independent of Europe. 
But neutrals—of which the United States 
was chief—were the real sufferers. 
France could enforce her decrees only 
by seizing American vessels which ven- 
tured into her ports, but British vessels, 
ranging all the seas, claiming the “right 
of search,” stopped all Yankee ships, and 
sent on board an officer who insisted on 
seeing the sailing papers and even the 
cargo if necessary. Tho the United States 
government denied this right, it used 
nothing but diplomatic argument, be- 
cause Jefferson’s policy of economy had 
reduced the navy to little more than a 
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collection of gunboats, which he planned 
could be hauled up on land, and protected 
from rain and sun in sheds. They were, 
said the British press, “bundles of pine 
boards sailing under a bit of striped 
bunting.” The British vessels therefore, 
fearing nothing, stood off our great sea- 
ports, and searched any Yankee boats 
suspected of violating the Orders in 
Council. 

Not only did they search each vessel, 
but, if sailors were found on board who 
were suspected of having been born in 
England, even tho they had come to 
America and had perhaps been natural- 
ized, they were imprest into the service 
of the British vessel. England claimed 
this right as a logical consequence of her 
doctrine, “Once an Englishman, always 
an Englishman.” All nations then held 
the doctrine of “indefeasible allegiance,” 
but the United States from the colonial 
days on had been opposed to the doctrine 
because the new world was rich in cheap 
and fertile land but poor in labor, and 
every device was resorted to in order to 
make it easy for Europeans to immi- 
grate. Naturalization was made easy, and 
from the earliest days of our national ex- 
istence to the present, the United States 
has been the champion of the right of a 
German, Frenchman or Englishman to 
put off his allegiance to his native coun- 
try and to become an American citizen. 
From the English point of view, there 
was a real grievance in the fact that 
thousands of British sailors, in the time 
of Britain’s greatest need, had left the 
. harsh service and poor pay of the Brit- 
ish navy, for the easier service and better 
pay of the American merchant marine. 
Thousands of British sailors with forged 
papers were sailing in American ships 
with the connivance of American cap- 
tains, but the grievance should have been 
settled by judicious diplomats, rather 
than by ignorant, ill-tempered sea-cap- 
tains on ship decks where might makes 
right. It was to be expected that the mat- 
ter would end in that crowning. insult, 
when the British ship, the Leopard, 
overhauled and fired upon the Chesa- 
peake, an Americay man-of-war, and 
took off four British sailors. killing sev- 
eral Americans. 

Even this disgraceful affair did not 
force the Americans into warlike repris- 
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al. As the English press tauntingly said, 
“spaniel-like,” they “could not be kicked 
into war.” Instead of war, Jefferson pro- 
posed to fight England “with philosophy 
and hunger.” He proposed an embargo, 
bottling up our own shipping, and keep- 
ing out of our ports the ships of all other 
nations. Non-importation the country had 
tried before, but such a measure as this 
was without parallel éven in the tales of 
fiction, except in Gulliver’s Travels, 
wherein the Lilliputian king declares an 
embargo. Wild as this expedient was, 
Congress passed it as at a Sultan’s com- 
mand. Thereafter, for a time, much 
of the longshore trade was carried by 
“ox-marines,” as they were called, and 
the rhymester’s sneer was realized. 

“Columbia needs no wooden walls, no 

ships where billows swell, 
Her march is like the terrapin’s, her 
home is in her shell.” 

New England was especially hard hit 
by this measure, for the sea was her 
farm. Some of her leaders threatened 
nullification, and the very Union seemed 
endangered. 

To this pass had the United States 
come, because its political leaders had 
not heeded the wisdom of Gouverneur 
Morris, who wrote early in the struggle 
urging the building of twenty ships of 
the line and a due proportion of frigates. 
“And I am tolerably certain,” he said, 
“that while the United States of Amer- 
ica pursue a just and liberal conduct, 
with 20 sail-of-the-line at sea, no nation 
on earth will dare to insult them . 
five years of war would involve more na- 
tional expense than the support of a 
navy for twenty years.” If we don’t do 
this, we shall continue to be insulted, he 
added. Captain Mahan thinks that if we 
had had twenty ships of the line in 1800, 
we should have had no war of 1812— 
Jefferson’s passion for peace, and abhor- 
rence of navies, being left out of account. 
Instead of such a program, the genial 
philosopher was listening with approval 
to such arguments as this: “Carthage, 
Rome, Venice, Genoa were republics 
with free institutions and great navies; 
Carthage, Rome, Venice and Genoa lost 
their liberties, and their national exist- 
ence. Clearly, navies, besides being costly, 
are fatal to constitutional freedom.” 

Tying commerce “to Jefferson’s apron 
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strings” failed to accomplish the desired 
end, and, in 1809, under Madison’s ad- 
ministration, the embargo was repealed, 
and non-intercourse with England and 
France was substituted. It gradually be- 
came apparent that America must fight 
either England, “the den of pirates,” or 
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The caricaturist, Gilroy, thus pictured the triumphs 
of the British fleet over the French in the autumn 
of 1798. The lunch consists of French frigates. 


France, the “den of thieves,” and to de- 
termine which Congress passed the Ma- 
con bill, No. 2 (May 1, 1810). Intercourse 
was renewed with both England and 
France but, if either put a stop to the 
seizure of American vessels, Congress 
would declare non-intercourse with the 
other. Napoleon cleverly deceived Madi- 
son:‘into the belief that the decrees were 
repealed—tho in fact they were not— 
and at the President’s request, Congress 
declared non-intercourse with England. 
When Madison’s administration began, 
there was not half the reason for wat 
with England that there had been in 
1806, and Madison, well suited to the 
piping times of peace, was no war god, 
but there came into Congress in the next 
two years young men out of the virile 
west who became known as “Young Re- 
publicans,” like Troup, Sevier and Grun- 
dy, a vigorous trio, bound to sing a war 
song. Under the eager leadership of 
Clay, these frontiersmen began to de- 
mand war. Frederick J. Turner has 
shown how the western people, separated 
from European influence by the Alle- 
gheny barrier, felt the first impulses of 
true Americanism. The seaboard com- 
mercial people seemed to have lost all 
adequate sense of national pride, but the 
West with no commerce to be endangered 
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by foreign war, safe in the almost path- 
less interior from the peril of invasion, 
was of a temper to meet national insult 
with instant challenge. These men now 
controlled the government which earlier 
had neglected them, and they were eager 
for war. Andrew Jackson, six months 
before the war broke out, wrote the gov- 
ernment of Tennessee that “with ten 
days’ notice he could take the field at the 
head of 4000 men” and “within ninety 
days be before Quebec with 2500.” In 
fact, one week after war was declared he 
offered the President 2500 volunteers 
burning “with anxiety to learn on what 
theater their arms would find employ- 
ment.” 

As matters got little better, Madison 
was at last induced to send a belligerent 
message to Congress. The spirit of re- 
venge and the hope of the conquest of 
Canada carried the war party to success. 
In a vote in which western influence was 
almost solidly for war, Great Britain 
was declared to be our open enemy. Thus 
war was finally declared, says Babcock, 
when there seemed no other excuse for 
it than to wipe out the disgrace of a 
long and spiritless inactivity. Madison, 
speaking very big when absolutely driven 
to war, wrote, “To have shrunk from re- 
sistance, under such _ circumstances, 
would have acknowledged that, on the 
element which forms three-quarters of 
the globe which we inhabit, and where 
all independent nations have equal com- 
mon rights, the American people were 
not an independent people, but colonists 
and vassals.” Yet to make war on Eng- 
land was in fact to ally with Napoleon, 
her implacable enemy, and the world be- 
held the strange alliance of James Madi- 
son, lover of peace, and Napoleon Bon- 
aparte, the genius of war. It would have 
been quite as well perhaps to have de- 
clared war on France, for the essential 
things gained were self-respect and the 
respect of other nations. The war made 
the world think of the United States 
as a nation able to stand alone. And the 
American people faced about, and no 
longer peered beyond the sea, eager only 
to know what England and France were 
doing. It is these results which give the 
warrant for calling the struggle “the 
Second War of Independence.” 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 





On the Charm of College in Summer 


By Frederick M. Smith 


They pity me a little, | imagine—my 
friends who fly to Europe or the north- 
ern lakes, leaving me to what they think 
is the desert dullness of summer in a 
college town. And I laugh to myself, for 
I have come to prefer college in summer 
to any other time. In a sense it is de- 
serted, but it is never dull. There are no 
squads of young gentlemen parading the 
streets to the accompaniment of tin-horn 
clamor and class yells. There are no gory 
conflicts on the football field, with bon- 
fires and inebriation to follow. In fact, 
college in summer approaches nearly that 
Utopia which harassed professors occa- 
sionally sigh for—an educational insti- 
tution without students! True, there are 
a few summer “thirsters,” but they are 
unobtrusive and innocuous, too much 
obsessed by a desire for culture to make 
their presence wantonly felt. For me 
there is merely the big quiet library full 
of books, the birds in the maples, and 
the bells in the clock tower. My happy 
business is to work a little, to loaf, to 
invite my soul, to cultivate my garden of 
leisure. 

I am quite alone in the great stone 
chapter-house where I live, and from its 
wide piazza I have a picture which makes 
fur my contentment. Off to the East is a 
long green pasture dotted with fat 
cattle; to the South a greener meadow, 
its far edge fringed by clumps of wil- 
lows, beneath which a brook. wanders 
among grass tufts and beds of mint. Be- 
yond this rises the hill where the college 
buildings doze among the ancient 
maples—you glimpse their white walls 
and red-tiled roofs thru the summer 
green, and above them all, like a watcher 
in the skies, is the clock tower. At night 
the windows shine and the clock face is 
illumined. 

You. will see at once why, in such a 
setting, I am reminded of.a certain mel- 
low town of England. Everything sug- 
gests it—the fair blue sky patched with 
low-hung clouds, the tree clusters, the 
solid Gothic buildings, and, more than 
all, the chimes which fling their sweet- 
ness across the meadow at every hour of 
the day and night. There is an ancient 
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peace now that we have at no other sea- 
son. The spirit of the old humanists 
seems to brood upon the place, and it is 
easy to fancy one’s self in some Oxford 
close whose yellowish gray stones are as 
scaly as the old hand of Time. 

New as our college is, it has solidity; 
it has dignity; it has atmosphere. I 
know that our youngest traveled pro- 
fessors scoff at the architecture of our 
buildings, but I am prepared to wager 
that in a hundred years, when Time has 
hallowed the stones, other travelers will 
marvel at their architectural beauty. For 
Time is a wonderful changer of opinions, 
especially on matters of art. 

In such surroundings then I spend my 
summer. Of course, in these days I sleep 
out-of-doors, and by great good luck the 
house is so secluded as to permit my 
making a bed chamber of the broad 
piazza at the front. If it rains some- 
times that gives just a nice touch of ad- 
venture: I can pretend I am at sea, wave- 
lashed, or in the North woods, with the 
pines tossing above me and the rain 
thrashing at my tent. Thus I get some 
of the zest of travel without its vast 
discomforts. 

In the morning I am wakened by. the 
birds; first a cock’s shrill clarion, then 
the bubble of the martins that nest in 
the garden-boxes. In the blue air the 
swifts wheel and rattle; from the pas- 
ture comes the shrill spring-note of the 
meadow-lark; by the brookside a song 
sparrow sings his matins. A’ Maryland 
yellowthroat answers from the willows, 
a cardinal whistles, a jay squawks; and 
last there is the comfortable domestic 
chuckle of the redhead and the rattle of 
his hammer on some hard bough or iron 
spout. But every day that we move thru 
June finds the songs fewer or less 
cheery; by July the noisy clatter of 
roosting grackles comes in and the occa- 
sional “kow-kow” of the cuckoo. 

With birds to waken one and a spread 
of cool green to meet his opening eyes, 
who could rise other than happy? My 
breakfast, too, is a part of the poetry of 
the morning, for an old negro cook can 
be depended on to chill the yellow fruit, 
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to do the egg to a second, and the toast 
to a turn. 

While I am having my after-breakfast 
pipe on the front piazza I see the figure 
of one of my colleagues toiling up the 
hill to meet the seekers after knowledge. 
He will talk for an hour on the poems of 
John Milton. Later, when I meet the 
pink-cheeked young ladies and the sober 
young men who have heard, I am heretic 
enough to wonder if they have any living 
interest in John Milton, whom I suspect 
them of studying, not because they like 
him, but because they are getting ready 
to teach him to somebody else who, in 
turn, must be prepared to teach—and so 
ad infinitum. At any rate I turn to my 
own work more cheerfully. 

Being a schoolman, I must do my bit 
of editing and annotating, and so add 
one more to the innumerable school edi- 
tions of the classics—pap for the juve- 
nile intellect. This gets my name on the 
title-page of a book—I have not yet 
written one of my own, and it brings in 
a penny; two practical considerations to 
the poor professor. 

This season the work is, Selections 


from the Works of Henry Thoreau; Ar- 
ranged and Annotated for School and 
College—a task delightful in itself, since 
it enables me to live again that inspir- 
iting spring at Walden, to float and phil- 


osophize on the Merrimac, and to 
breathe the ozone of the Maine woods. 

Work is for the morning hours. Later 
in the day I sometimes go over to the 
library to browse among the old maga- 
zines—a fine pasture land sure to yield 
many sweet herbs and pleasant fruits. 
Of late I have refreshed my memory of 
Du Maurier’s society sketches, envied 
Howard Pyle’s pirates, confirmed my 
recollection of the charm of H. C. Bun- 
ner’s short stories, and been freshened 
anew by the poetry of Sill. 

And only yesterday I spent an after- 
noon searching out Edwin Abbey’s illus- 
trations for old English songs. Could any 
drawings be fitter? could any songs be 
sweeter? “The Leather Bottel,” “Sally in 
Our Alley,” “Kitty of Coleraine.” The 
very names carry me back in imagina- 
tion to the days at home when I first 
heard them. And I think with regret 
how little these fine old songs are known 
nowadays. The young people whom my 
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colleague is leading to Milton have never 
heard of Samuel Lover or Henry Carey; 
and if by any chance I should take a part 
in the revels of the young ladies of whom 
our college is so proud, it is ten to one 
that I should be regaled with “Bonbon 
Buddie,” “Everybody’s Doing It,’”: or 
“Row, Row, Row,” played slambang on a 
loud piano. It will take one much skilled 
in the art of persuasion to make me be- 
lieve that we are not degenerating. 

Still, I must be frank and admit that 
there are modern books with much of 
the old charm and sweetness. For in- 
stance, I have just come upon The Upton 
Letters and find it particularly congenial 
in my present state. It should be read 
late of a summer afternoon, when the 
birds. are just beginning their vesper 
songs; and it should be read within 
sound of bells. Then there are Mr. 
Lucas’s Over Bemerton’s and London 
Lavender, quiet volumes both, excellent 
to dip into before bedtime; full of the 
spirit of Queen Anne’s London; suited to 
the moods of leisurely gentlemen; sooth- 
ing but sparkling; full of a gentle, genial 
humor which is the concomitant of a 
well-fed mind and body. A book of this 
same ripe charm, dealing, not with city 
streets, but with country lanes and road- 
side characters, is Lift Luck on Southern 
Roads. I came upon it by that chance 
which so often leads us to friendly books 
and, I suppose, as often hides them from 
us. Whoever likes the sweet breath of 
fields, the songs of birds, the homely 
philosophy of outdoor folk all set forth 
in a prose rich and musical, will be glad 
to be introduced to this volume of Mr. 
Tickner Edwards. 

But one does not always move in a 
golden haze, even in summer; the mind 
craves brisker air. I have got this in 
Lockhart’s Scott, which I have kept by 
me this year. Scott was a fine, hearty, 
outdoor sort of man in spite of his being 
an artist. He tried first to be a country 
gentleman; writing came second. He had 
none of your modern writer’s over-devel- 
oped notion of the importance of his art. 
He preferred being known as a good 
farmer to being hailed as the author of 
Waverley. In the Middle Ages the artist 
was either a mountebank or a servant; 
in our age he is so petted that one might 
imagine he was a god. And we are just 
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as wrong on our side as the Middle Age 
men were on theirs. Scott had the sense 
to see art and life in their right relation; 
he wanted to be a doer as well as a seer. 
If he had done nothing but bred sheep he 
would have done little; but if he had not 
bred sheep would he have been so rare a 
romancer? 

Doubtless I lay stress on Scott’s right- 
ness because I realize my own failing. In 
common with most academicians I see 
life at long range; for about the world in 
a college there is always the mist of the 
unreal. We see visions and dream 
dreams; we are all for the education and 
culture that come by books. We exalt the 
printed word, the theory as against the 
practice. Dealing entirely with youth, its 
pleasant and romantic aspirations, we 
forget that there is some value in mut- 
ton. We are always at the source of 
things, at the place where the water bub- 
bles out of the rock. It is a pretty nook, 
shady and enchanted, but it is very 
secluded. We seldom follow the stream 
till it begins to turn wheels or carry 
ships. 

It would be a fine thing if every man 
who sets up to teach the humanities 
should first be required to serve a year 
at the world’s work—at a trade, in busi- 
ness—earning his living in actual con- 
tact with men. So would he be a better 
teacher and a leader. In our best profes- 
sional schools we ask the students of law 
or mechanics to broaden themselves by 
some attention to the humanities. Why 
not apply the same sauce to the gander 
and ask all our professors of the human- 
ities to liberalize their education by a 
knowledge of the real workaday world? 

“The profession of teaching’”—as one 
of my friends said in his haste—“the 
profession of teaching is no job for a 
full-blooded man.” 

Perhaps that is true, and I ticket my- 
self when I acknowledge that another of 
my summer pleasures is reading Bor- 
row. I am an adventurous soul, but like a 
true college professor I prefer my most 
perilous adventures second hand. With 
Lavengro I can “go it” to my heart’s con- 
tent. Without a tremor I wander on lone 
heaths with black-visaged gypsy folk; I 
sleep under hedges with no thought of 
rheumatism; knock the heads of gentle- 
men whom I dislike, careless of conse- 
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quences; and consort with splendid Ama- 
zons unplagued by gossip. A great man, 
Borrow, and a godsend to us timorous 
individuals who are soft with civiliza- 
tion. Borrow is an appetizer before sup- 
per. Then in the early twilight I sit and 
smoke my pipe, complacently believing 
that if Mr. Petulengro were to come 
along at that moment I would be equal to 
meeting him on even terms in a horse 
trade. 

The dark comes or perhaps the faint 
silver of the moon; and the mood 
changes. It is one of gentle melancholy, 
of retrospect. I have said that in our 
profession we deal wholly with youth; 
and here I put my finger on a thing that 
saddens. In no place so much as in a 
college does friendship seem so unstable. 
The procession on its way to camp in the 
fields of the real world leaves us sitting 
fast at home on the steps of the cottage. 
Where are the youths we played with as 
students, and those we grew to love even 
as we taught? One roommate writes me 
from the Kongo jungles; another edits a 
paper in Manila; others less spectacular 
are country surveyors, or patent lawyers, 
or prosperous hardware merchants; 
and I am still dealing with boys and 
girls. Every year you welcome them, 
these eager men and these wonder-eyed 
women; and before you know it they 
have waved a hand to you and are off 
over the hill. You form attachments only 
to have them broken; they are unstable 
as water. True, there is a touch of pride 
in hearing of their successes, but there 
is a twinge of melancholy, too. 

And so on these moonlit nights, as I 
sit listening to the chimes and tasting 
the pungent odor of the rank weeds that 
grow in the meadow, I find myself in a 
mood of solitude, dreaming of the old 
faces; like Moore, 

I feel like one 
Who treads alone 

Some banquet hall, deserted; 
Whose lights are fled, 


Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. — 


But when the first meadow lark whis- 
tles at the dawn, and the first shaft of 
sunlight touches the red tiles of the 
clock tower, I am renewed. There is an- 
other day of reading, and of thinking, 
and of dreams. 


Cornell University. 





How to Make a Social Survey 


Practical Directions for Mapping a Rural or Village Community 


By James F. Jenkins 


[The first step in the development of community life is to determine the constituents of the 
community; to map the field before beginning the campaign. Just how to go about this is ex- 
plained in the following article, so that any one can undertake the study of his own town or 
country in a systematic manner. After a survey has discovered the good and bad points of the 
social conditions in a community then proper measures may be taken to bring all of the people 
together and to make country living more attractive thru the cultivation of common interests.— 
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In the good old days of the country 
singing school and the husking bee, 
when every farmer knew every other 
farmer for miles around, it was an easy 
matter to get the residents of a rural 
community together for sociable times, 
for mutual benefit organizations or for 
school ‘entertainments. In those days 
social classes were much less sharply 
divided. There were fewer nationalities 
and people were in general fairly well to 
do. 

But at the present time conditions are 
quite different. Amos and Josiah and 
Lizzie Ann have drifted into the city— 
one to become a bank president, the 
other a manufacturer, while Lizzie Ann 
is a school teacher in a ward school. The 
country has received its share of the 
great influx of foreigners from over the 
seas. Germans and Norwegians have set- 
tled the western lands and are becoming 
the pioneers of the future. In parts of 
New England, the Italians and Portu- 
guese have taken up truck farming. In 
many school districts in the Middle 
West one may find as many as ten na- 
tionalities. The problem of getting these 
various peoples together in a common 
meeting place, for the sake of developing 
the qualities of American citizenship, 
presents as many or more difficulties as 
it does in the social center in the city. 

To pick up the scattered social threads 
of the present rural community life and 
to weave them into a strong and fine 
social fabric is the purpose of the social 
survey with which this article deals. 

In every farming community there are 
some intelligent persons who recognize 
the lack of sociability and organization 
in their group and who would be glad to 
undertake a social survey or inventory 
of what social conditions already exist 
and to study how the present social con- 


ditions can be improved. For it is only 
in making the country home less of a 
camp that the rural districts can hope to 
save their boys and girls from the lure 
of the city. The plans given in this arti- 
cle for making a social survey are those 
devised by Mr. C. J. Galpin, of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The first move is to take stock of what 
social agencies already exist in the life 
of each community. Of such agencies 
there will be found from ten to forty 
different organizations in every rural 
community: schools, churches, Sunday 
schools, a library, lodges, a breeders’ 
association, band, baseball clubs, and 
even, perhaps, a literary society or club. 
Each one of these clubs or organizations 
is a piece of social machinery which 
brings the power of a number of local 
people to bear at once upon a common in- 
terest, and thus brings about results im- 
possible to the efforts of any individual. 
So a census of the permanent organiza- 
tions in the community will show what 
interests are deemed important and also 
how far this community has succeeded in 
making local life worth the living. 

Thus it is readily seen that a social 
survey is an attempt to show, as if by a 
photograph, the interrelations of all the 
homes in the community. A glance at 
such a community photograph will dis- 
cover what lines there are of strong, 
wholesome association, and at the same 
time show up the weak links in the social 
chain. Only from a communal knowledge 
of the social facts brought to light in this 
manner can an intelligent improvement 
plan be built up. 

The first step in making the survey is 
to locate your rural community and to 
draw its boundary lines. Begin at the vil- 
lage center and go westward into the 
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open country. The first farmhouse you 
come to outside the village belongs to 
this community, because its household 
goes to this community for trade, high 
school, church, doctor, the Swiss bell- 
ringers and the lyceum lectures. In this 
same community may likewise be reck- 
oned the second house westward, the 
third; the fourth, and so on until you 
come to a home that looks to another vil- 
lage for its source of supply. This home 
does not belong to your community. It 
marks the frontier of your community in 
that direction. Now fix this frontier by 
connecting with a line all these farthest 
outlying farms that belong to your vil- 
lage community. 

Next, take a census of every farm and 
village home within this circuit. The Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Wis- 
consin, furnishes “rural home census” 
blanks for this part of the work. Armed 
with these blanks, let some careful per- 
son visit every house. Some one in the 
home will gladly give the information 
needed to fill one out, for every fact 
asked for is a thing of some pride as 
furthering public knowledge. 

Let the census-taker include every 
man, woman and child in the family, not 
leaving out any hired man or other per- 
son belonging to the household. Let him 
be sure of his facts, and put them care- 
fully and plainly in their right places on 
the census sheet. Thereon depends the 
value of his census. 

Following this survey comes the or- 
ganization census. The same university 
furnishes census sheets, one of which 
should be used for every organization in 
the community. Your social surveyor will 
include every school, from the consoli- 
dated township high school down to the 
little red schoolhouse on the creek, every 
church and Sunday school and every so- 
ciety which holds its meetings in the 
church; such as brotherhoods, young 
peoples’ societies, ladies’ aid societies, 
mission clubs, etc. He will include every 
fraternal order, every lodge, club, or as- 
sociation whatsoever, such as a band, 
singing-school or baseball club. No group 
should be omitted that have a name and 
regular meetings. A courteous request to 
the secretary of each organization will 
undoubtedly elicit all the facts desired. 
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The value of such a list is measured by 
its accuracy. 

After this work is ended, comes that 
of making community maps. These are 
needed to fill out the information got by 
the home census. A system of community 
maps, helping the eye, make the census 
facts far more useful in showing up local 
conditions. Words by themselves cannot 
make the situation clear. Everything has 
to be surveyed and mapped nowadays. A 
map should now be drawn of your com- 
munity on white cardboard or cloth- 
backed paper forty inches by thirty-six. 
Put in all the roads and the radial limits 
of the village. Locate every farm home 
on this map by a round black dot a quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter. Make a sep- 
arate map of the village, locating all 
homes by the same black dots as you 
used for the farms. 

Now you come to the total socialization 
map. From the organization census make 
a list of all the organizations in the com- 
munity. Put each organization on the 
map in a different color. Then, out of 
colored paper, of these same colors, make 
little round seals of the same size as the 
dots. Then of the farm home census take 
one sheet at a time and see what organ- 
izations are represented in each home. 
To show the connection which one or 
more members of the home have with 
any organization, stick one seal of the 
right color to the edge of the black dot 
locating the home. Keep on thus until 
you have a line of seals of different colors 
on the map which shows at a glance just 
what organizations are represented in 
the home. Treat each farm in the same 
way and the resulting community map 
will show as a whole all the social con- 
nections of the homes outside the village. 
Make the village map the same way and 
the two maps side by side will show the 
total social relations of all the homes in 
the community. 

A “tenant and owner” map can be 
made by fixing to the map seals of one 
color for tenants and seals of another 
color for owners occupying each farm. 
At a glance you will see the situation of 
the tenant problem—the proportion of 
landlords and tenants. 

A “school” map will show the number 
of homes having some children of graded 
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school age not in school, along with those 
homes where such children are all in 
school. In the same manner you can make 
a map showing in how far the homes 
make use of the high school. 

A “Sunday school” map will indicate 
for you which homes have children going 
to school but not to Sunday school and 
which have children all going to Sunday 
school. 

Other possible maps are: one showing 
in how many homes newspapers circu- 
late, one showing into how many homes 
newspapers find their way, one showing 
the yearly round of community festivals 
and other events, one showing how many 
homes use the village library, one which 
will indicate the homes with and without 
children. Also the proportion of foreign- 
born residents and the percentage of 
hired help may each be indicated on 
maps. 

Then, too, several of these maps can 
be combined into a valuable one setting 
forth the relation of one set of facts with 
another set. For instance, a yellow seal 
may show how many families have lived 
in the community at least five years. 
Give a red seal to church membership of 
any denomination whatsoever. Then com- 
bine these two sets of seals in one map. 
Such a combination map will show 
whether churches have been making their 
normal appeal to the later comers in the 
community. A score or more of such im- 
portant combination maps are possible 
which will prove of great help to the in- 
terested surveyor, be he or she farmer, 
doctor, social worker, teacher, or church 
worker or priest. 

Make a table of all the organizations 
in your community. Follow the divisions 
called for in the organization census 
sheet, including the value of equipment 
and annual expenses, putting the totai 
number of members instead of the actual 
membership list. 

Well may every one ask: What is the 
use of such a social survey? It is only 
by thus taking stock of all the important 
social activities of the community that 
you can show everybody therein just 
what share every home bears in the so- 
cial life. 

In the first place this survey will lay 
bare how many homes are socially iso- 
lated thru neglect, oversight, indiffer- 
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ence, or rustic prejudice. This disclosure 
is a diagnosis, without which no public- 
spirited citizen or organization can know 
what remedy to apply or where to apply 
it. It will be useful to every citizen seek- 
ing a wider social acquaintance and to 
every organization seeking to arouse in- 
terest in community enterprises. 

The disclosures that follow the study 
of these maps will set tongues wagging. 
“Why is not Hank Billings in the Breed- 
ers’ Association?” “Why are there no 
women south of the river in the woman’s 
club?” “Why don’t the folks up in the 
northeast corner of the district use the 
village library?” “Why are there so few 
children of high school age in the village 
high school?” Such questions as these 
strike at the root of what causes much 
social hardship in outlying rural dis- 
tricts. 

This inventory affords the necessary 
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THE TOTAL SOCIALIZATION MAP 


The line of symbols attached to each home shows 
the organizations represented in the family. A sym- 
bol is repeated where different organizations of the 
same kind are represented, but only one symbol is 
given for any number of persons in the family be- 
longing to one organization. The area within the 
dotted line is the village, charted on a separate map. 
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outlook over all the social connections of 
all the homes—an outlook from the point 
of view of the whole community. Herein 
lies its utmost value. The maps are as 
community photographs, and no mind 
can escape their humanizing lesson. 

How does the social situation thus re- 
vealed affect the whole community? In 
the light of the situation here shown, 
how can we make each association help 
further the interests of the entire com- 
munity? ; 

With an organization table before us 
further pertinent questions will arise. 
“How can all these important ‘social ma- 
chines’ be made to unite their forces for 
the betterment of the whole communi- 
ty?” “Can a united social front be pre- 
sented when occasion demands it?” 

The survey will make it plain that 
some important interest of the communi- 
ty has no “social machine”’—no means of 
explaining itself socially—at work in its 
behalf. Here then, will be a chance to in- 
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troduce a new force in behalf of a well- 
rounded and wholesome country life. 

If the survey gives rise to agitation 
resulting in a readjustment of social con- 
ditions to meet the larger needs of the 
community as a whole, it has more than 
justified its making. 

Who shall make the survey? Any 
group of public spirited persons, with 
sympathies as large as a community, can 
undertake this interesting task. The sur- 
vey should be organized with one person 
at the head. The staff of five to ten tact- 
ful people will suffice to take the home 
census. Materials for the survey may be 
obtained from the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Wisconsin at a min- 
imum cost. These materials include rural 
organization census blanks, 10 by 15 
inches in size; paper for maps and charts 
and colored seals. 

The plan has been well tested in Wis- 
consin, and it works. 


Madison, Wis. 


Austin 
Sudduth 


Like low sweet sound of babbling meadow brook 
That comes thru silence of long summer noon 

To one who lies in beechen shade .with book, . 
While Nature wooes to dreams with sweetest rune 


Of birds and rustling leaves and drowsy hum 
Of bees in clover in a mead in June— 
So thru the years the quiet strains have come 


Of Nature’s singer with her heart in tune. 


He sang the seasons as they come and go, 
Their Laureate he in verse and cadence prose,— 
Fair English landscapes, loved, in summer glow,— 
But best of all his quiet garden close. 


What tho he sang no well-remembered song, 
And gloom and grandeur of the hights ne’er knew? 
What tho he lacked the strength to stir the throng 
And make a nation’s pulses beat more true, 


In onward march with some high purpose grand? 
He sang as he was moved and gave his best, 
And made more fair his own loved English land 


Wherein he now finds peace and dreamless rest. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Shall We Forget Erasmus ? 


By William Hayes Ward 


A contemporary French critic, Remy 
de Gourmont, recalls us to “An Unknown 
Literature,” that in the Latin language 
beginning with the time of Augustine 
and ending with Erasmus. He is not 
quite right, for Augustine is fairly well 
known in the translation of his Confes- 
sions, and so certainly is Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, author of the Imitation of Christ. 
But as an author of literature Erasmus 
is very nearly forgotten. Desiré Nisard 
says of him: “He has written admirable 
things in a dead language.” When he 
wrote, the patois of the nations had be- 
gun to rise into languages of literature, 
for Dante and Chaucer had chosen to 
reach the common people in the vulgar 
tongue; and a hundred years later Mil- 
ton apologized for writing in English. 
But Latin was doomed and rightly so. 
The star of democracy had risen, and 
the language of scholars and courts must 
give place to the tongues of the common 
people. 

Of all the scholars to whom the Re- 
naissance must be credited, the chief is 
Erasmus; and of them all the most eru- 
dite, the most versatile and the most lov- 
able, by character as well as by name, is 
this same Desiderius Erasmus. With the 
birth of printing he gave us the Greek 
Testament, as Reuchlin did the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and a multitude of classical 
authors in both Latin and Greek; for he 
was a most painstaking scholar and 
searcher of libraries for ancient manu- 
scripts. And yet he was no mere book- 
worm, but was a lover of human society, 
and awake to every call of free thought 
or human rights. He never broke from 
the Roman rule, and yet so positive was 
he in his evangelical faith, and so frank 
in his denunciations of formalism and 
superstition, that he was called a heretic, 
and deserved the honor of it. We recall 


- the man who said of President Cleve- 


land, “I love him for the enemies he has 
made,” and this is what Erasmus said 
long before, “To displease the evil is 
itself praise.” Was he a coward that he 
did not break away utterly, as did 
Luther, as if Rome were past reform 
from within? Not at all. He was a re- 


iormer, not a revolutionary. He dared to 
expose and ridicule the excrescences of 
religion, and to stand the risk of it, but 
he had the genial hope that there could 
be reform without secession. He thought 
it better policy to re-create from within 
than to overturn from without. In his 
Colloquies he takes occasion now and 
then to mention his contemporary, Lu- 
ther, but never with disrespect; altho 
the epigram has been credited to him, as 
applied to Luther, that “all comedies end 
in marriage.” 

His fame will not die. His will remain 
a nomen praeclarum, but does any one 
read him now? I very seldom hear him 
quoted or referred to in any way except 
as one of the bygones famous in his day. 
And yet for philosophy, for ethics, for 
theology, for religion, for criticism, 
and particularly for the painting of 
the life and character of his times, 
for humor and persiflage, few writers 
can compare with Erasmus. It may 
be that some Catholic priests read him 
still; but his Colloquies and his Praise 
of Folly are unfamiliar whether in 
the original or in translation, and have 
never once been reprinted in this coun- 
try. The little Tauchnitz edition was 
printed in Leipzig in 1828, and I think 
this edition, with a bulkier one, suffices 
to the present time. There is a transla- 
tion, I believe, but I have never hap- 
pened to see it in any gentleman’s 
library; and vety seldom does Erasmus 
appear in catalogs of second hand books 
for sale. The name of The Praise of 
Folly, Encomium Moriae, is not wholly 
unfamiliar, but who has read it? Who 
knows that its title was a play on the 
name of his dear friend, Sir Thomas 
More? And yet, for two centuries his 
were the most popular of books. Twenty- 
five thousand copies of the Colloquies 
were sold in Paris in a few months, in 
edition after edition, and a hundred - 
years later Milton found every one read- 
ing it in Cambridge. But every one read 
and talked Latin in those days; nobody 
does now. 

A friend lately gave me, out of an old 
library, a copy of the Tauchnitz edition 
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of the Colloquia and the Encomium 
Moriae, which I had never before seen, 
nearly eight hundred small but closely 
printed pages. I found it delightful read- 
ing. It is familiar and easy Latin, except 
for medieval words which one will not 
find in Cicero or Virgil. Erasmus did not 
try or pretend to write classical Latin, 
but the colloquial Latin of his day; and 
Latin came easier to him than did Ger- 
man or French or Italian or English. 
He did not need to talk any one of these 
languages, except to boors, for all but 
the ignorant talked Latin. Was not the 
Duke of Alva laughed at for his bad 
Latin when he replied to the Dutch 
burghers, “Non curo tuos privilegios” ? 

To Erasmus must we go for the inti- 
mate picture of life at the period when 
the Dark Ages were beginning to glim- 
mer with the morning light of learning, 
and when superstition in the Church, 
and feudalism in the state, and corrup- 
tion in society, were at their worst and 
began to be resented. At this time no 
other scholar had so wide an acquaint- 
ance as had Erasmus or was so much 
sought. He visited all the centers of 
learning, knew everybody worth know- 
ing from Rome to Canterbury, under- 
stood the conditions in the Church or in 
the schools of learning, and very freely 
does he paint it all in the Colloquies, 
which every one read then, and every 
one should read now who cares to know 
how men lived and how they thought in 
that most wonderful period when the 
discovery of printing and the discovery 
of the New World had begun to change 
the face of Europe, giving it new knowl- 
edge, new wealth, new independence and 
new diseases. 


In his amazingly frank criticisms of 
the follies and vices of his day Erasmus 
escaped direct responsibility by putting 
his attacks into the mouths of his collo- 
quists. When he wished to lampoon the 
ignorance of the University of Louvain, 
he meets the Muses on their way to a 
wedding and asks them if they will not 
stop at Louvain; and they answer, “Why 
should we go there, where there are so 
many swine grunting, asses braying, 
camels snorting, jackdaws squawking, 
jays chattering?” But the Muses allow 
that there are three or four decent schol- 
ars at Louvain, and there will be more 
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when they get the promised endowment; 
but for the present let all the rest of 
them go hang. 

Erasmus was no weeping philosopher, 
and he defended his cheerful spirit by 
declaring that “they are greatly mistak- 
en who babble about Christ as if he were 
a sad and melancholy body, and had in- 
vited us to a disagreeable sort of life.” 
Indeed, he had a large way of harmon- 
izing the Stoic and the Epicurean, as in 
the following fine passage: 

What is there strange in the idea that 
the soul of the truly religious man should 
be always rejoicing tho in a mortal body, 
when the same soul, even were it plunged 
in’ the lowest Hell, would lose no whit of its 
happiness. For where there is'a pure mind, 
there is God; where God is, there is Para- 
dise; where Heaven is, there is felicity; 
where there is felicity, there is true joy and 
unmixt delight. 


That is hedonism and ethicism in one. 

Erasmus and Luther were contempo- 
raries; Erasmus was born in 1466, 
Luther in 1483; Erasmus died in 1536, 
Luther in 1546. Luther had the rude 
courage of a revolutionary. If a thing 
was wrong he would change it directly 
and roughly. Erasmus was of a gentler 
spirit. He would overturn nothing. He 
was content to see the weaknesses and 
excrescences in what was in essence 
good, hoping they could be cured by ex- 
posure and ridicule. He stood by the 
Church which Luther would overthrow. 
Luther’s coarse and rough-and-ready 
ways were distasteful to Erasmus; and 
yet at heart Erasmus was with Luther’s 
theology. He was what would be called in 
these days a Modernist. How could the 
man who gave.us the Editio Princeps of 
the Greek Testament be anything else? 
He believed in faith just as Luther did, 
and could hold it in the Catholic Church, 
with all the liberty of Protestantism to 
interpret the Scriptures for himself, for 
his days were before the Council of 
Trent. There was more liberty in the 
Latin Church then than there has been 
since. The corruptions and superstitions 
disfiguring the Church could be attacked 
then without incurring condemnation. 
Erasmus could abuse the monks as free- 
ly as Chaucer or Dante had done. He 
could have the courage to deny the value, 
as he did plainly and frequently, of 
prayers to saints, instead of going di- 
rectly to the loving Father. In death he 
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committed his own soul to God without 
confessing to any priest; for this he had 
taught in more than one of his Collo- 
quies, and 

“he folwed it himselve.” 

The contempt that Erasmus felt for 
the bulk of the ignorant priests of his 
day appears in the colloquy called 
Funus, in which one of the colloquists 
describes the death he had lately wit- 
nessed of two of his friends. One of 
them was a man of property, and had 
been attended by half a dozen physi- 
cians, who had quarreled among them- 
selves as to the nature of his disease, 
and had demanded their fees before 
leaving the dying man to spiritual direc- 
tion. Then first came in a Franciscan, 
who heard his confession; then a com- 
pany of mendicant monks, “vultures” 
they are called; and the parish priest 
was sent for, that he might give ex- 
treme unction and “the symbol of the 
body of our Lord.” Why only the “sym- 
bol?” the reader may ask. Immediately 
the parish priest got into a bitter quar- 
rel with the monks, and right about the 
sick man’s bed. He was told that the 
Franciscan had heard the confession, 
which was his right, and he refused to 
give the oil and the eucharist or burial 
unless it were repeated to him, for he 
must give account to God. The monks— 
Franciscan, Dominican, Mendicants—all 
attacked him, called him an ass, fit only 
to herd swine. “I,” said the Dominican, 
“am a baccalaureate in sacred theology, 
soon to be made doctor, while you can 
searce read the Gospels; how can you 
draw out the secrets of conscience? And 
tell me about the sort of wife and bas- 
tards you have at home.” The parish 
priest angrily answered, “I could make 
better baccalaureates out of barley 
straw.” They ought to be doing mission 
work, he said, in the poor districts in- 
stead of hanging about cities and rich 
people. “Not one of you shall preach in 
my church. And what difference does it 
make to you what I do in my own 
home?” and he sent back worse charges 
of scandal against them not here to be 
repeated. The sick man could stand it no 
longer, and said he would repeat his con- 
fession to the parish priest, and begged 
them to be still, and he promised they 
should all be paid for the funeral rites 
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before they left the house. So they got 
their money and left, but the quarrel 
continued outside. Then follows the long 
story of how the dying man was be- 
sieged by leaders of the monks who re- 
turned to his bedside and forced him to 
make his will in their behalf, promising 
him forgiveness of all his sins, and re- 
quiring that his widow and her sons and 
daughters should enter monasteries and 
convents. We are then told of the extra- 
vagant funeral expenses, with the pres- 
ence of hordes of monks, all paid for 
their attendance. The whole picture is a 
shocking one, even tho it may be exag- 
gerated, and Luther himself could not 
have painted the conditions of his time 
worse. 


In contrast with such a death and 
funeral Erasmus tells how another man 
died who had lived a modest Christian 
life. He felt the approach of death and 
on Sunday, four days before the end, he 
went to church, made his confession to 
his parish priest, heard the sermon and 
partook of the sacrament. He was at- 
tended by a single physician who was a 
good man as well as a good doctor. He 
put his protection in God rather than in 
physicians. He gave direction that. such 
gifts as his family could spare should be 
given to the honest poor, but not to men- 
dicants. He took great pains to give his 
family no trouble, and he had portions 
of Scripture read to him which tell. of 
love and trust in God. He bade his wife 
and children to cling together affection- 
ately and to avoid debt. His will he had 
made long before, but not a penny did 
he give to the monasteries. Nor did he 
call in any further ghostly adviser, ex- 
cept that his parish priest gave him 
extreme unction, and he received the 
sacrament, but without repeating his 
confession, for he had no further confes- 
sion to make. He bade the priest to bury 
him as modestly as the humblest Chris- 
tian would be buried, absolutely with no 
display. He would have no masses or 
prayers paid for his soul, for the merits 
of Christ were enough. He said to his 
parish priest: 

All my hope rests in two promises, one 
that Jesus Christ has taken away my sins, 
nailing them to his cross; the other that 
with his sacred blood he has written and 


sealed the bond by which those are assured 
of eternal salvation who put their whole 
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confidence in him. From the justice of God 
I appeal to his mercy. 

Here is a passage from his Ichthyo- 
phagia, the “Eating of Fish,” in which 
he puts his own view into the mouth of 
one of his interlocutors: 

I see and hear a great many whose chief 
ao consists in places, garments, food, 

astings, “apr eeeaeery chantings; and they 
suppose the substance of religion to consist 
in these things, in contradiction to the gos- 
- precepts. So it comes to pass that, while 
cripture bases everything on faith and 
love, such superstitions as these discard 
them both. For he has wandered far from 
evangelical faith who trusts in these things; 
and far from Christian love who for the 
sake of food and drink, which any one can 
use rightly, makes his brother to offend for 
whose liberty Christ died. 


But that sort of modernism, as Eras- 
mus expounded it, offended the mass of 
religious teachers, for the dialog con- 
cludes by there appearing by ill luck “a 
certain ragged, sallow, wrinkled, blood- 
less, cadaverous looking fellow with only 
three hairs on the top of his head, 
shut his eyes whenever he spoke, 
who, they said, was a theologian. 
called me a disciple of Antichrist, 
sputtered a lot of other things.” 

Just as one feels the modernness of 
Greek: intellectual enterprise, or that of 
the new Japan or new China in contrast 
with the old, so here the new birth of 
thought, with its eagerness for fresh 
discoveries and its critical spirit, both 
surprises and delights us. Even the in- 
eptnesses of modern education find their 
parallels in the writings of Erasmus. It 
would seem as if he were ridiculing 
some doctors’ theses of our times when 
lampooning the folly of grammarians: 

Observe his delight if one of them has 
discovered who was the mother of Anchusa, 
or has come across some word not general- 
ly known in some musty old parchment, 
such as bubsequum, or bovinatorem, or 
manticulatorem; or if one of them has some- 
where dug up a piece of an old stone marked 
with worn letters—oh, Jupiter! then what 
exultation, what triumphs, what praise, just 


as if they had conquered Africa or captured 
Babylon. 


And we are reminded of the swarm 
of magazines of poetry springing up to- 
day, with their mutual admiration clubs, 
when we read: 

With what delight do they show again 
and again their miserable little stupid 
verses; and they find those who admire 
them; just as if they believed the soul of 
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Virgil had entered into their breast! And 
of all things nothing pleases them so. much 
as when they can meet together and praise 
and admire and tickle each other. And when 
apart it is their highest delight with let- 
ters and poems to swap mutual laudations; 
suaee praising dunces and praised by 
unces. 


Such a passage as the following I 
would commend to those who have but 
one excuse, their ignorance, for disdain- 
ing the culture that comes from reading 
¥schylus or Plato or Cicero or Virgil. 
While Erasmus gives the first place to 
the Sacred Scriptures, he finds food for 
character outside Palestine: 


Surely that never should be called pro- 
fane, wherever found, which conduces to 
good character. The first authority should 
always be given to the sacred writings, but 
yet I occasionally meet some things either 
said by the ancients, or written them, 
even by poets, so piously, so purely, so 
sacredly, so divinely, that I cannot persuade 
myself but that when they wrote such 
things some spiritual power had moved 
their heart. And perhaps the Spirit of 
Christ had extended its influence more wide- 
ly than we have been ready to admit, and 
many there may be in the company of the 
saints whom we have not inscribed in our 
—T I confess, here among you friends, 
that cannot read those treatises of 
Cicero’s, “On Old Age,” “On Friendship,” 
“On Duties,” and the “Tusculan Questions,” 
without kissing the book, and venerating 
that sacred soul so inspired by the heavenly 
divinity. On the other hand when I read 
some of these more modern writings on 
politics or economics, or ethics, by God Eter- 
nal! how cold and dry they are compared 
with these, what a lack of feeling in what 
they write, so that I would let all Duns 
Scotus, and everybody like him, perish 
rather than a single book of Cicero or 
Plutarch. . When I read writings of 
this sort by such men as they I can hardly 
hold myself from crying out, “Sancte So- 
crates, ora pro nobis.” 


A hundred passages like these I could 
cull, if space allowed, from. the Collo- 
quies and The Praise of Folly, and I 
presume as many more from the Letters 
of Erasmus, which one of these days, 
Fortuna favente, I may discover, if not 
a big folio, in some catalog of second- 
hand books. But I would like to pass on 
the privilege of reading so lovable, so 
sensible, so masterly a creator of Renais- 
sance and Reformation to others who 
have known him, as I had known him, 
only as a shadowy name. Shall we forget 
Erasmus? . 


Newark, N. J. 





Maeterlinck’s Latest Book 


When Maeterlinck’s Monna Vanna, 
with its psychological complexity and 
richness of incident, showed a striking 
contrast with tthe static and mystic 
drama of the poet’s earlier period, the 
critics were not slow to ascribe the 
change in style to a wish to provide a 
suitable medium for the talents of the 
charming actress, Georgette Leblanc, 
whom Maeterlinck afterward married; 
but La Mort shows that there has been 
a profound modification in the philoso- 
pher’s point of view, altogether apart 
from adventitious and personal consid- 
erations. The subject is one that lends 
itself to treatment by way of intuition 
and the exploitation of the sublimal self; 
but Maeterlinck’s method is that of close 
reasoning, and much of his material is 
derived from psychical research. Unfor- 
tunately for the English reading public, 
this is by no means so evident in the 
translation by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos? (copyrighted by Maeterlinck in 
1911 and published in January, 1912) as 
in the French version, which bears 1913 
as its date of production and copyright. 
The dates seem to indicate that the 
French edition, which is very much 
fuller, is later than that used by the 
translator, Maeterlinck having apparent- 
ly made very considerable additions be- 
fore the French edition appeared. The 
divisions and chapter headings of the 
two books are entirely different, so that 
it is no easy matter to compare them; 
but close examination shows that the 


first 44 pages of the translation corre- 


spond to the first 66 of the French text, 
which has a somewhat heavier page; one 
remarks omissions here and there, but 
they are not important. But all the mid- 
dle of the French version, including chap- 





1La Mort. 7 Maurice Maeterlinck. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 3 fr. 50. 


*Death. By - tall Maeterlinck. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1. 


ters 4 to 8, and extending from page 67 to 
page 177, is left out of the English trans- 
lation without a word of excuse. This is 
the more to be regretted because the 
chapters omitted are of considerable in- 
terest to American readers, including 
Maeterlinck’s judgment on the attempts 
to establish communication with the un- 
seen world in which William James in- 
terested himself during his lifetime, and, 
according to some believers, since his 
death. Speaking of the spirits supposed 
to be summoned by the mediums he says: 


They give us a first impression of the 
other world which i is hardly reassuring, and 
we say to ourselves that the dead of today 
are strangely like those evoked by Ulysses 
three thousand years ago in the Cimmerian 
gloom—pale and empty shadows, terrified, 
unsubstantial, _puerile, porate Be like 


dreams, more numerous than the falling 


leaves of autumn, and like them trembling 
in the unknown gusts of the great spaces 
of the other world. They have not even 
enough life to be unhappy, and appear to 
drag along, one knows not where, a pre- 
carious and idle existence, to wander aim- 
lessly, to prowl about us, to dream or gossip 
among themselves of the little things of 
earth; and when their night is cloven by a 
gleam, they run and hasten from all parts, 
like whirlwinds of frightened birds, greedy 
for light and the sound of a human voice. 
One recalls in spite of one’s self the sinister 
words of the shade of Achilles, emerging 
from Erebus, in the Odyssey: “Speak not 
to me of death, Ulysses! I had rather be a 
laborer, and serve for wages a poor man 
hardly able to maintain himself, than rule 
over all the dead who have ceased to be.” 
What have the dead of today to say to 
us? First of all, it is remarkable that they 
appear to be much more interested in affairs 
here below than in those of their own world. 
They seem jealous first of all to establish 
their identity, to prove that they still exist, 
that they recognize us; that they know 
everything; and to convince us of this, with 
extraordinary precision, perspicacity and 
a they enter into the most minute, 
ong forgotten details. They are extremely 
skilled in disentangling the complicated 
family relations of their questioner, of some 
one present at the séance, or even of an un- 
known person who happens to enter the 
hall. They recall the’ little weaknesses of, 
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one, the sicknesses of another, the tricks or 
aptitudes of a third. They perceive events 
at a distance; they see, for example, and 
describe to their auditors at London some 
insignificant episode which is taking place 
in Canada. In a word, they say and do al- 
most all the disconcerting and inexplicable 
things we sometimes get from a first-class 
medium; perhaps they even go a little fur- 
ther, but from it all there emanates no fra- 
grance whatever, no gleam from beyond the 
tomb such as we were promised and were 
expecting. 

In spite of this tone of discourage- 
ment, into which it would be easy to read 
a touch of skepticism, Maeterlinck treats 
the investigations of the English and 
American Societies for Psychical Re- 
search with respect. He is especially im- 
prest by the attitude of William James. 
“We have here,” in Maeterlinck’s opin- 
ion, “a serious problem, the gravest, if 
the evidence were beyond dispute, that 
we have had to solve since the coming of 
Christ; and it cannot be dismissed with 
a shrug of the shoulders or a peal of 
laughter.” He deals less sympathetically, 
tho at no less length, with the experi- 
ments in auto-suggestion conducted in 
France by Colonel Rochas with the view 
of establishing the theory of reincarna- 
tion. Even if it were scientifically estab- 
lished, this theory would not answer our 
questions as to the beginning and the 
end; it merely puts them off a few cen- 
turies. 

Meanwhile I had rather know that I know 
nothing than cherish illusory and irrecon- 
cilable assertions. I had rather hold to an 
infinite of limitless pag gee weg eee than 
restrict myself to a God whose incompre- 
hensibility is everywhere limited. Nothing 
forces you to speak of your God, but if you 
undertake to do so, your explanations must 
be superior to the silence they break. 

A page or two later, the English ver- 
sion again joins issue with the French; 
76 pages of French dwindle into 62 
smaller pages of English; one notices the 
omission of here and there a paragraph, 
here and there a page or two; but the 
thread of the argument can be easily 
followed. The most striking lacuna after 
‘that in the middle of the book noticed 
above is at the end; the final chapter of 
fifteen pages headed “Conclusions” is 
represented by an English paragraph of 
only eleven lines. Assuredly this is not 
what one has a right to expect of an au- 
thorized translation. The English version 
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is well and faithfully done, so far as it is 
done at all, and it makes a charming lit- 
tle book; but the Maeterlinck lover who 
wishes to have the sage’s whole thought 
will have to turn to the fuller French 
text until such time as a new and com- 
plete edition in English is published. 
J. W. CUNLIFFE. 


Empires of the Far East 


Here is a notable book. The author, an 
Englishman with personal knowledge of 
his subject, aims to present “an impar- 
tial account of the peoples of the Far 
East, their social and political problems 
and their activities generally.”* 

The bulk of the work deals with Japan. 
Little of importance relating to that em- 
pire has been overlooked; frequently 
native authorities are cited. Be it geo- 
graphical, historical, legal, military or 
political, the mass of information regard- 
ing Japan is so encyclopedic, so nicely 
sifted, so clearly presented, that the 
work gives the most up-to-date record of 
what Japan was, is, and may become. 
Such authentic facts about a people 
much misunderstood and often mis- 
judged are welcome. Be he ihe student 
bewildered by the sudden rise of Japan 
from a supposed semi-barbarous civili- 
zation to international equality—except 
where the United States is concerned; 
be he the statesman mindful of the in- 
fluence Japan must wield in Asia and 
on the Pacific; be he the merchant eager 
to extend his trade to the East and 
especially to develop the vast resources 
of Korea and Manchuria; be he the man 
who fears that unless the teeming 
peoples of the Eastern Empire at least 
understand the principles of Christian- 
ity, the material civilization they are 
borrowing so fast will be only a danger 
to them and a menace to us, the reader 
of Mr. Lawton’s work will find much to 
help him, much to make him realize the 
importance of the Far Eastern ques- 
tions. 

With no inconsiderable success has the 
author steered a middle course. He has 
avoided, on the one hand, unrestrained 
adulation and, on the other, has re- 
frained from abuse. To those who have 
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lived any time among the Japanese this 
restraint will come as a welcome relief 
from the customary extravagance of 
praise or censure. 

In questions pertaining to the Russo- 
Japanese war full credit is given the 
Japanese for their careful preparation, 
their efficient conduct of the struggle 
and the superb valor of their troops. To 
the Russians justice is given their brave 
soldiers and blame to their wretched sys- 
tem and unworthy officers. At the Ports- 
mouth Conference, it is clearly shown, 
the late Marquis Komura, asking for the 
maximum and out-generalled by Count 
de Witte, really gained as much as was 
Japan’s proper share. 

Concerning missionary effort in Japan 
an unbiased view is taken. In the con- 
cise history of Christianity, both in old 
and new Japan, one is made to feel the 
present governmental influence to exalt 
Shinto to a state church, and the real 
hold upon the masses of the gorgeous 
ceremonies of Buddhism. Not the least 
interesting chapter is entitled The Cry 
for a New Religion. One reads that 
“When the best possible view is taken 
of the present position of Christianity 
in Japan there remains the fact that 
there is not the slightest sign of any 
general desire on the part of the people 
to accept it. The dream of Japan as the 
Christian empire of the East is still a 
dream.” Among the serious obstacles 
confronting Christianity in Japan are 
the belief in the divinity of the Em- 
peror, the value placed on human life 
by Christianity opposed to the Buddhist 
teaching that life has no value, and the 
importance of the individual in Chris- 
tianity. Such reasoning as this from a 
noted Japanese writer is 
“Russia went to war with us as a 
Christian nation. Her success was 
prayed for over a large portion of 
Christendom. But she suffered defeat at 
the hands of a non-Christian nation. 
While professing the Christian religion 
the behavior of her troops was in every 
way- worse than that of our soldiers.” 
Christianity opposes suicide, imposes a 
far stricter moral code and conflicts with 
the widespread agnosticism of modern 
Japan. Thus, there has grown up in 
Japan a cry for a new religion. 

Sections on the status of women in 
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Japan truthfully state the case and 
frankly face the facts. The peculiar posi- - 
tion of the geisha is correctly under- 
stood and rebuked: “The conduct of a 
government that permits and legalizes 
a system of social slavery in the midst 
of a community that it seeks to guide 
is still a matter for the severest censure. 
As a matter of fact, the social conscience 
of Japan has still to be awakened.” The 
extent of ground covered will be further 
understood by enumeration of the 
chapters on the educational system, 
journalism, the growth of socialism, the 
labor question, finances, trade and in- 
dustry, mines and mining, government 
monopolies and, especially, business and 
business men. 

Nor is the story of modern Korea neg- 
lected. Beginning with the Palace trag- 
edy in 1895, recounting the various 
stages that led up to the protectorate, 
it closes graphically with the annexation 
and the passing of Korea from among 
the nations. In spite of probable arro- 
gance on the part of Japanese officials, 
one is forced to the conclusion that the 
fall of Korea was primarily due to the 
unworthiness of her own people. 

The bountiful resources of Manchuria 
were investigated by the author in an 
extended tour he made of that great 
region. Thruout this whole work one 
feels that wherever possible one is re- 
ceiving either first-hand impressions of 
the author himself or opinions of the 
best local authorities. The fact that 
neither Russia in the north nor Japan 
in the south of Manchuria, in spite of 
repeated assurances of the Open Door, 
has really any practical intention of 
keeping these promises is repeated. 
Numerous instances of unfair advantage 
given their own citizens by the Japan- 
ese authorities are cited, and the sub- 
pect is recommended as one suitable for 
diplomatic representation. 

The chapters dealing with China be- 
gin with the awakening in 1910 and 
carry the great drama thru the down- 
fall of the Manchu dynasty. Nothing 
could be more picturesque than the revo- 
lutionary edicts, the imperial proclama- 
tions and the singular relations of Yuan 
Shi-kai with the Manchu Court on the 
one hand and the ardent Republicans on 
the other. The dynasty was doomed. Yet 
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Yuan Shi-kai had to perform the thank- 
less task of returning from banishment 
to serve the Court, of trying to make 
the best terms for the corrupt Manchu 
party, and of delaying the establishment 
of the very republic of which he was 
unanimously elected first President by 
the Sons of Han. No one but the most 
consummate diplomat and judge of men 
could have steered with safety thru such 
a sea of troubles as beset this “indis- 
pensable” statesman. 

In urging that China be accorded the 
sympathy and support of the British 
Government and the British people, Mr. 
Lawton writes: 

This is the only course we can adopt, 
for it constitutes a moral obligation from 
which, if we are to remain true to our 
traditions and at the same time fulfil our 
duty to posterity, we dare not turn aside. 
China is no decadent among nations, and 
altho it may still be her lot to pass thru 
the deep waters of tribulation, she is des- 
tined to emerge a strong and enlightened 


Power to take her place in the forefront 
of civilization. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets 


As long as men exist here, they will dis- 
cuss the question of a possible existence 
hereafter in another Here, and the discus- 
sion will always admit of its “pros” and 
“cons.” The Ingersoll Lectureship at Har- 
vard University provides for an annual 
lecture upon the subject by some leader of 
thought. Prof. George H. Palmer of Har- 
vard being appointed to deliver the thir- 
teenth lecture, and finding his twelve pre- 
decessors to have approached the subject 
by all the customary roads, finds in the 
sonnets of Shakespeare a side path of value 
and interest (Intimations of Immortality 
in the Sonnets of Shakespeare, Houghton). 
The sonnets he argues, have a certain unity 
of purpose—the theme Love, and the pur- 
pose to find a way to make not love alone 
but the object of love permanent. To the 
individual living here on earth, the perma- 
nency is never assured. 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate, 

That Time will come and take my love 
away. 

This thought is as a death, which cannot 
choose 

But weep to have that which it fears to 
lose. 


For his argument, Professor Palmer di- 
vides the sonnets into three groups, “con- 
trasted and unequal, the first comprising 
the first seventeen, a second of one hun- 
dred and nine, and a final group of twenty- 
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six. The speaker thruout is Shakespeare. 
The person addressed is, in the first two 
groups, a man; in the last, a woman.” The 
general theme being love, its transitoriness, 
its perpetual tragedy, how can it be made 
permanent and satisfying? -Shakespeare 
suggests three ways to this end: perma- 
nence in type, which the lecturer calls Nat- 
ural Immortality: 

Nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make 

defence 


‘Save breed, to brave him when he takes 


thee hence. 
This is the Ideal Immortality. “So long as 
men think, read, love, follow beauty, this 
exquisite youth shall be their companion.” 
And more than this: 


Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o’erread; 

And tongues to be: your being shall re- 
hearse, 

When all the breathers of this world are 
dead. 


This Ideal Immortality has its satisfactions, 
but they are not conclusive. It is something 
to be “pyramidally extant”; but there is in 
the poet a hint of a step beyond: 
Love’s not Time’s fool, tho rosy lips and 
cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and 
weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
“To the edge of doom” is a far cry, but 
it is still Love and not the lover that lives 
forever. “A prized and glorified remem- 
brance, an ideal presentation of him who 
is done with time, remains.” Is this ideal 
being the soul? And can it, having thrown 
off its entanglements, resume the chase? Is 
it not an intimation of a higher, a spiritual 
immortality that the poet reaches in the one 
hundred and forty-sixth sonnet of the final 
series? 
Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth, 


_ Fooled by these rebel powers that thee 


array, : 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer death, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s 
loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store: 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more. 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on 
men, 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dy- 
ing then. : 
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Here, says the lecturer, “Man is a spirit, 
no mere creature of circumstance, passive, 
instantaneous, depending on alien forces 
within and without, which sweep him along 
their blind current, regardless of any good 
of his own. He is an active being, dicta- 
torial over time and circumstance, with 
power to compel chance and change to 
work for his permanent welfare.” Not that 
Shakespeare intentionally pushed this ar- 
gument. The lecturer does not think that. 
The argument pushed him. “In the exigen- 
cies of the day he has come upon it. Mor- 
tality has proved unthinkable. He has been 
unable to state his deepest experiences ex- 
cept in terms of permanence.” This is but 
an outline of the lecturer’s argument, with 
little of the rare beauty of his expression. 
The whole book is worthy of a lining up 
with the lectures of John Fiske and Pro- 
fessor Royce on the same subject. 


The Laboring Class and Its Budget 


National budgets are very important and 
at times even very interesting, but it is 
doubtful if they have half the significance 
of individual budgets. Nothing, therefore, 
can be of greater interest to anyone wish- 
ing to find out how the mass of the “work- 
ing class” lives than such figures as those 
in Maurice Halbwach’s study of La Classe 
Ouvriére et les Niveaux de Vie (Paris: F. 
Alcan). This book is based chiefly upon the 
official reports of Germany; it deals with 
the distribution of the family income among 
the various forms of expenditure: lodging, 
rent, food, etc.; the relative amounts of 
the different kinds of food eaten; the effect 
of the size of the family and the size of the 
family income as related to this distribu- 
tion. There is also an elaborate general dis- 
cussion as to the nature of the proletariat 
and its place in modern society. 


Our Immigrants at Home 


Rev. Francis E. Clark has written a 
most interesting and instructive volume 
about the territories and peoples which 
make up the heterogeneous mass known as 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The de- 
scriptions of country and city life, bits 
of characteristic history and story, anec- 
dotes of travel, and the necessary infusions 
of geographical and linguistic knowledge, 
help the reader in a pleasing way to un- 
tangle the complex racial, governmental 
and social systems which prevail in those 
Old Homes of New Americans (Houghton, 
$1.50). Dr. Clark rightly begins with some 
account of the present situation and runs 
back into the history of racial and political 
change for the explanation and valuation 
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of existing characteristics and conditions. 
By this method he leads his readers to an 
unusually clear understanding of the ante- 
cedents of those immigrants whose national 
and racial names so often mean little or 
nothing to the average American. The book 
will do much toward creating a just esti- 
mate of the native worth of these peoples, 
and is all the more welcome because so 
large a proportion of our present immigra- 
tion comes from the section of Europe 
of which the author speaks. 


Royal Family Skeletons 


Peeps into family skeleton cupboards 
have a charm for us all, deny it if we dare, 
and that same curiosity which gave Blue- 
beard excuse for his matrimonial adven- 
tures is still alive. Behold then in My Past 
(Putnam, $3.50) a repository of strange 
secrets. The authoress, Countess Marie 
Larisch, was the favorite niece and con- 
fidante of the Empress Elizabeth of Aus- 
tria, and her frank statement of many de- 
tails of the tragedies which pursue the 
house of Austria seem to bear the stamp 
of veracity. 

It is principally as a vindication of her 
innocent connection with the suicide of the 
Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria that this 
volume sees the light. Tho at first sight a 
love tragedy, the final act of his liason 
with the Baroness Mary Vetsera, it is 
plainly stated here that the prince was con- 
spiring against his father, Francis-Joseph, 
and an attempt to seize the throne of Hun- 
gary was contemplated. Hereditary forces, 
that taint of degeneracy and madness which 
has cursed the Hapsburgs, contributed to 
this suicide, which was officially explained 
as an accidental shooting. 

Many interesting details of the life of 
Elizabeth and her love affairs, of the Em- 
peror, of members of the family and its 
entourage, are given without reserve, and 
new light cast upon many things long a 
mystery in international circles. The writer 
has, in her griefs, paid over and over 
again for the follies she confesses here. 


The Ordeal 


The Ordeal,: by Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, is lacking in none of the charm which 
characterizes the novelist’s style. The 
scenes are laid chiefly in the Tennessee 
mountains and more particularly around 
a bungalow used as a summer home by the 
main characters. The action centers in the 
kidnapping of a child by some moonshiners. 
Aside from the dramatic quality of the 
book, the descriptions are some of the best 
that have come fram Craddock’s facile pen- 
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The Story of the Borgias 


Within the last few years a number of 
biographers have illuminated for us those 
fascinating days of the greatness of Flor- 
ence when, during the fifteenth and _six- 
teenth centuries, her art came into its flow- 
er, Cellini carved his matchless marbles, Fra 
Angelico painted his altar pieces on his 
reverent knees, Beatrice d’Este and Isa- 
bella d’Este held sway, Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent built his palaces and his and the 
Borgia family waxed powerful. The Borgia 
family especially has fascinated all who 
have been interested in Florentine history. 
One generation of historians painted them 
as monstrously infamous, but now the pen- 
dulum swings back. Today even the crafty 
Lucrezia is painted as a lovely woman, in- 
nocent of guile. The present writer, John 
Fyvie, is a scholarly Englishman who has 


delved deeply into both sides of the story 


and has produced pleasantly written ac- 
counts of the lives of Rodrigo, Cesare and 
Lucrezia Borgia, which are well balanced 
and at the same time present a vivid pic- 
ture of times most picturesque. (The Story 
of the Borgias. Putnam. $4.50.) 


Literary Notes 


An unusually helpful book for teachers of 
literature in secondary schools is Studies in 
Literature by Frederick M. Tisdel (Mac- 
millan), as it is clear in presentment and 
as discriminating in its criticism as is con- 
sistent with the concise style demanded by 
the brief compendium. 


Clarence M. Weed tells us in Seeing Na- 
ture First, that just as we should see the 
Rockies before visiting the Alps, so one 
should take pains to see and recognize 
the flowers, the trees, the butterflies and 
the frogs in his own town before trying to 
take in the whole country. This handsome 
volume (Lippincott, $2) has over a hundred 
illustrations and tells in a simple way, with- 
out needless rhetoric and poetry, how to 
learn the secrets of nature in field and 
forest, and a child or a grown-up will learn 
much from it that it would be a delight to 
know. The information given can be trusted. 


The papers and proceedings of the second 
session at Chicago of the Federal Council 
of Churches are gathered in a volume, 
Christian Unity and Work, published by 
the Council in New York (215 Fourth ave- 
nue, N. Y., $1.). In the illness of Dr. E. R. 
Sanford the volume is edited by his succes- 
sor as secretary, Charles S. Macfarland. It 
will show the unity of our Protestant 
churches, whether in religious work or in 
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social service. The Federal Council is the 
best expression of that unity and the vol- 
ume indicates the directions of its activity. 


Silas Deane is the title of the book which 
George L. Clark devotes to the career of the 
Connecticut patriot (Putnam, $1.50). As 
commissioner with Franklin and Arthur 
Lee, Deane played a fairly important part 
in what we may call the business admin- 
istration of the American Revolution, and 
tho he was recalled from Paris and sub- 
jected to calumny, his memory is very prop- 
erly cleared from all this in the volume 
before us. 


Marmaduke Pickthall’s Veiled Women, 
with its frank disclosure of harem life, in 
which the slightest trace of intellect is de- 
nied to the occupant, is interesting in its 
contrast to the emancipated intelligence of 
the modern western woman. The English 
orphan, governess in an Egyptian Pasha’s 
family, tired of her country, careless 
of her religion, lured by the physical 
charm of the Pasha’s son and _ the 
exotic charm of the harem, evokes small 
sympathy. Of her own free will she chooses 
to embrace the religion of her husband and 
to acquiesce in the customs of her adopted 
country and faith. She sets herself to for- 
get all that she has learned, to sink to the 
level of the others in the harem; her son 
is reared to hate the English and her train- 
ing brings him indirectly to his death. 
(Duffield, $1.25.) 


A valuable addition to the Oliver Ditson 
Company’s “Musicians’ Library” is the 
Sixty Patriotic Songs of All Nations, ed- 
ited by Granville Bantock. Besides the 
song every one would expect to find, the 
volume contains such less familiar ones as 
the “Bergen op Zoom” of Holland, the 
stirring “Hymn to Freedom” of Greece, 
and the Hebrew “Song of Moses.” Yet the 
musician may leave the collection with a 
renewed impression of how few patriotic 
songs attain the dignified nobility of the 
Russian national hymn, which no nation 
has surpast. And the strictly impartial 
critic cannot escape the conviction that our 
own “Star Spangled Banner” and “Yankee 
Doodle” cut none too praiseworthy a figure 
beside other national songs. Certain minor 
points may excite wonder: it is rather 
surprising to find the line, “Then success 
to ould St. Patrick’s fist,” becoming “So 
success attend St. Patrick’s feast.” But 
Professor Bantock has done his editing 
with comprehensive notes and has provided 
accompaniments which aim rather to en- 
hance the spirit of each song than to dis- 
play the editor’s polyphonic skill. ($1.50.) 
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NOTABLE PARAGRAPHS FROM THE NEW BOOKS 


Life After Death 


Our spiritual being, liberated from its 
body, if it does not mingle at the first onset 
with the infinite, will develop itself there 
gradually, will choose itself a substance 
and, no longer trammelled by space and 
time, will grow without end. It is very pos- 
sible that our loftiest wishes of today will 
become the law of our future development. 
It is very possible that our best thoughts 
will welcome us on the other bank and 
that the quality of our intellect will de- 
termine that of the infinite that crys- 
tallizes around it. Every hypothesis is 
permissible and every question, provided 
it be addressed to happiness; for un- 
happiness is no longer able to answer us. 
It finds no place in the human imagination 
that explores the future methodically. And, 
whatever be the force that survived us and 
presides over our existence in the other 
world, this existence, to presume the -worst, 
could be no less great, no less happy than 
that of today. It will have no other career 
than infinity; and infinity is nothing if it 
be not felicity. In any case, it seems fairly 
certain that we spend in this world the only 
narrow, grudging, obscure and sorrowful 
moment of our destiny—[From Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s Death (Dodd, Mead).] 


Law and Justice 


There is in all modern states today a 
general conflict between certainty in the 
law and concrete justice in its application 
to particular cases; in other words, between 
the effort to have a general rule everywhere 
equally applicable to all cases at all times 
and the effort to reach what may seem to be 
concrete right dealing between the parties 
at bar upon the particular facts in each 
case. On the one side is made an appeal to 
“Progress”; on the other to “Precedent.” 

In actual practice the pendulum swings 
first one way and then the other. The social 
necessity for stability in the law is un- 
questioned. Law is necessarily a rule of ac- 
tion, and unless a court decided cases ac- 
cording to some cohesive plan or definite 
rules, the justice administered is scarcely 
deserving of the name of law, however 
closely it may fall in with the ethical no- 
tions of the community as regards any par- 


ticular case. On the other hand, when rules 
become so fixed and rigid that they are diffi- 
cult or impossible to change, the law is out 
of touch with prevailing views of social 
expediency, which, like other opinions, are 
constantly changing; the law thus necessa- 
rily becomes a clog upon national develop- 
ment, an incentive to revolutionary reform. 
—[From Certainty and Justice, by Frederic 
R. Coudert (Appleton) .] 


New York’s Skyline 


Twenty years ago the skyline was hardly 
inspiring. Now . . . the low sandy spit of 
Manhattan Island which our grandfathers 
knew is thronged by extraordinary palaces 
and topped by the Woolworth Building. 
Honeycombed with eyes are all these hab- 
itations, eyes that watch the Old World as 
it enters the New. War from without would 
mean warring upon marble cliffs. Nineveh 
had not their match, and on their miles of 
roofs are gardens which make the descrip- 
tion of Babylon childish. What a fabulous 
entanglement of styles, with structural 
lines effaced, of bold gross masses, not un- 
like Benezzo Gozzoli’s quaint Babylon. To 
shut out the overmastering vision you turn 
your back and the sights of Governor’s 
Island, Ellis Island-and the Goddess of Lib- 
erty reassure you. The statue is stil] as 
ugly as ever and her torch a menacing club 
in a mailed fist. It commands: “Work!” 
Over the portals of Ellis Island might be 
inscribed— (Dante & rebours)—“All despair 
abandon, ye who enter here’—for New 
York is not a city of Dis; it is the mouth, 
the melting-pot of America, and in America 
there is ever hope for the hopeful. .. . 

I recall the days when Walt Whitman’s 
“mast-hemm’d Manhattan” had an actual 
meaning. Now it is funnel-encircled Man- 
hattan, and in a few years it may be a 
Manhattan of aeronauts. Tullio Lombardo, 
Bernini and Christopher Wren could not in 
a triple fantasia evolve such a pasticcio as 
this island town. It stuns. It exalts. It is 
inconceivable; yet there it stands, — un- 
ashamed, with its absence of rhythmic arch- 
itectural values and its massive extrava- 
gances. 

New York is not beautiful in the old or- 
der of esthetics. Its beauty often savors 
of the monstrous, for the scale is epical. 
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Too many of our buildings are glorified 
chimneys. But what a picture of titanic en- 
ergy, of cyclopean ambition, there is if you 
look over Manhattan from Washington 
Heights! The wilderness of flat roofs of 
London, the winning profile of Paris, the 
fascination of Rome from Trinita dei 
Monti, of Buda from across the Danube at 
Pesth: these are not more startling or dra- 
matic than New York; especially when the 
chambers of the West are filled by the tre- 
mendous opal of a dying day, or a lyric 
moonrise paves a path of silver across the 
hospitable sea we call our harbor.—[From 
James Huneker’s The Pathos of Distance 
(Scribner), pp. 187-189.] 


Carlyle’s Cure for Insomnia 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 17, 1873. 

After lunch went to Carlyle’s and found 
him sitting alone in his study, smoking his 
long clay pipe. He gave me a pipe and we 
sat for an hour by the fireside and then 
went for a walk to the Park. He was in a 
most pleasant mood;—as I grow familiar 
with him, and a certain intimacy unites 
us, his character becomes more and more 
open and delightful, and I feel a real af- 
fection for him. The sincerity and sim- 
plicity and modesty of his nature are even 
more striking in personal intercourse than 
the originality of his genius, the liveliness 
of his fancy, and the geniality of his hu- 
mor. He is one of the most sympathetic of 
men. 

“T’ve not had much sleep since I last 
saw ye. It’s an old complaint, and I’m 
wonted to it. That ‘dinner at Forster’s 
gave the finishin’ stroke; I was as pru- 
dent as man could be, but I did not get to 
sleep till six o’ the clock the next morn- 
ing. And one’s troubled with all kinds 0’ 
whirlin’ thoughts in the long nights, spec- 
ters and hobgoblins that won’t be laid by 
any exorcisms, dance a wild reel thru 
one’s head. We were talkin’ about prayer 
the other day,—vwell,_I remember one 
night I’d been lyin’ awake, tossing from 
one side to the other, and at last I turned 
over on my back, a posture I don’t often 
take in bed, and all of a sudden the Lord’s 
Prayer flashed before me, an’ I saw it all 
plain written out from beginnin’ to end. 
I don’t think I’d used it officially for fifty 
years at least, but there it was—Our 
Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name; thy Kingdom come,—and I 
thought to myself that it was just the 
varra best compendium of everythin’ that 
a man had need to say if he desired to 
make a prayer,—and as I was thinkin’ I 
fell asleep. 
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“Yes (with a laugh) as you say, ’twould 
not be a bad notion to issue a tract enti- 
tled, ‘Remedy for Sleeplessness, addressed 
to Sinners by Thomas Carlyle.’”—[From 
the Journal of Charles Eliot Norton, in 
Scribner’s Magazine.] 


The Life of Irony 


The ironist is the only man who makes 
any serious attempt to distinguish between 
fresh and second-hand experience. Our 
minds are so unfortunately arranged that 
all sorts of beliefs can be accepted and 
propagated quite independently of any ra- 
tional or even experimental basis at all. 
. We are born into a world that is an 
inexhaustible store of ready-made ideas, 
stored up in tradition, in books, and in 
every medium of communication between 
our minds and others. All we have to do is 
to accept this predigested nourishment, and 
ask no questions. We could live a whole life 
without ever making a really individual re- 
sponse, without providing ourselves out of 
our own experience with any of the mate- 
rial that our mind works on. Many of us 
seem to be just this kind of spiritual para- 
sites. We may learn and absorb and grow, 
up to a certain point. But eventually some- 
thing captures us: we become encased in a 
suit of armor, and invulnerable to our own 
experience. We have lost the faculty of 
being surprised. It is this encasing that the 
ironist fears, and it is the ironical method 
that he finds the best for preventing it.— 
[From Youth and Life, by Randolph S. 
Bourne (Houghton Mifflin) .] 


Classical vs. Scientific Culture 


We still feel entitled to sneer at the mil- 
lionaire who orders a painting of Jupiter 
and Io and complains that only one of the 
10 is supplied and she without her clothes; 
whereas it is not regarded as a lack of cul- 
ture when an eminent historian regards the 
Fissure of Rolando as a chasm in the Py- 
renees.—[From Cattell’s University Con- 
trol, Science Press.] 


The Song of Obligations 


O the citizen’s obligations. 

The obligation of every American citizen 
to see that every other American citizen 
does his duty, and to be quick about it. 


The janitor’s duties, the Board of 
Health’s duties, the milkman’s duties, rest- 
ing upon each one of us individually with 
the accumulated weight of every cubic foot 
of vitiated air, and multiplied by the num- 
ber of bacteria in every cubic centimeter 
of WES + 
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The obligation of teachers in the public 
schools to supply their pupils with all the 
aptitudes and graces formerly supposed to 
be the result of heredity and environment. 

The duty of each teacher to consult daily 
a card catalog of duties, beginning with 
Apperception and Adenoids and going on to 
Vaccination, Ventilation and the various 
vivacious variations on the three R’s. 

The obligation resting upon the well-to- 
do citizen not to leave for his country place, 
but to remain in the city in order to give 
the force of his example in his own ward 
to a safe and sane Fourth of July. 

The obligation resting upon every citizen 
to write to his Congressman. 

The obligation to speak to one’s neighbor 
who may think he is living a moral life, 
and who yet has never written to his Con- 
gressman. 

The obligation to attend hearings at the 
State House. 

The obligation to protest against the 
habit of employees at the State House of 
professing ignorance of the location of the 
committee-room where the hearings are to 
be held; also to protest against the habit of 
postponing the hearings after one has at 
great personal inconvenience come to the 
State House in order to protest. 

The duty of doing your Christmas shop- 
ping early enough in July to allow the shop- 
girls to enjoy their summer vacation. 

The duty of knowing what you are talk- 
ing about, and of talking about all the 
things you ought to know about. 

The obligation of feeling that it is a joy 
and a privilege to live in a country where 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and 
where even if you have the price you don’t 
get all the liberty you pay for—[From 
Humanly Speaking, by Samuel McChord 
Crothers (Houghton Mifflin) .] 


What Is Poetry ? 


A wish to experience life and the world. 
That is the essence of the poetic temper. 

Children are poetic. They love to feel of 
things. I suppose it is necessary to their 
preservation that they should be, for by 
random exercise of their organs of feeling 
they develop them and make them fit for 
their practical function. But that is not the 
chief reason why they are poetic; the chief 
reason is that they are not practical. They 
have not yet felt the necessity, or got 
addicted to the trick, of formulating a 
purpose and then achieving it. Therefore 
this naive impulse of nature, the im- 
pulse toward realization, is free in them. 
Moreover, it is easy of satisfaction. It is 
easy for children to taste the qualities of 
experience, because experience is new, and 
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its qualities are but loosely bound together 
into what we call “things.” Each is con- 
crete, particular, unique and without an 
habitual use—[From Enjoyment of Poetry, 
by Max Eastman (Scribner), pp. 6-7.] 


Song 
Marchaunt Adventurers, chanting at the 
windlass, 
Early in the morning, we slipped from 
Plymouth Sound, 
All for Adventure in the great New Re- 
gions, 
All for Eldorado and to sail the world 
around! 
Sing, the red of sunrise ripples round the 
bows again. 
Marchaunt Adventurers, O sing, we’re 
outward bound, 
All to stuff the sunset in our old black gal- 
leon, 
All to seek the merchandise that no man 
ever found. 
Chorus. 
Marchaunt Adventurers! 
Marchaunt Adventurers! 
Marchaunt Adventurers, O, whither are 
ye bound?— 
All for Eldorado’ and the great new Sky- 
line, 
All to seek the merchandise that no man 
ever found—[From Tales of the 
Mermaid Tavern, by Alfred Noyes 
(Stokes) .] 


The Head and the Heart 


For all trouble there is sympathy, and 
for love there is memory, and these are the 
head and the heart talking to each other 
in quiet friendship. What the heart knows 
today the head will understand tomorrow, 
and as the head must be the scholar of the 
heart it is necessary that our hearts be 
purified and free from every false thing, 
else we are tainted beyond personal re- 
demption—[From The Crock of Gold, by 
James Stephens (Macmillan), p. 169.] 


Life and Books 


Life is language, and books only the dic- 
tionaries; men are the text, books only the 
commentaries. Books are only good as a 
filter for actual experiences. A man must 
have a rich and varied experience of men 
and women before he can use books to ad- 
vantage. Life is varied, men and women 
many, while the individual life is short; 
wise men read books therefore to enrich 
their experience, not merely as the pedant 
does, to garner facts.—[From Price Col- 
lier’s Germany and the Germans (Scrib- 
ners).] 
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Civil Service for Private Employment 


In the present-day craving for efficiency 
in all walks of private as well as of public 
service, it seems strange that the assistance 
of government civil service commissions is 
not more urgently sought. Not until within 
the last year or two has the bringing to- 
gether of the efficient man and the job re- 
ceived much attention in this country. Some 
of the large employers of skilled labor have 


attempted to overcome this difficulty by . 


“bespeaking” the graduates of the technical, 
law and commercial schools of our large 
universities, and by transferring skilled 
employes from one branch plant to another. 
But, aside from these measures, nothing of 
any account has been done toward filling 
vacant positions with worthy employes. 
With the obstacles in the way of getting 
efficient help, I would suggest that business 
men and employers of skilled labor be per- 
mitted to go to the civil service eligible 
lists for candidates to fill the vacancies. 
Civil engineers, blacksmiths, teachers, 
bricklayers, scientific experts and common 
laborers, in short, men of all trades and 
professions desirous of entering the public 
service, not counting the thousands of ap- 
plicants for clerical positions, must pass 
satisfactory examinations before being ap- 
pointed. The men procured for service after 
such examinations are admittedly better 
than those who could not pass the tests, 
and yet those who could not pass are work- 
ing in outside employment and seek posi- 
tions they are unable to hold when obtained. 
The application blank which each candi- 
date for a civil service position must file is 
also a guaranty of his fitness. The details 
of his education and experience, easily veri- 
fied, are given in the civil service forms 
much more completely and with greater ac- 
curacy than in the average candidate’s “an- 
swering your ad.” application. The pros- 
pective employer of an eligible from a civil 
service list would have a double check on 
the candidate, that as to his present quali- 
fications and his past record—both sworn 
to in affidavit form and certified to by the 
Civil Service Commission. This information 
could be furnished on payment of a nom- 
inal fee. 
To be brief—the granting to employers 
of labor thru the country the privilege of 
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obtaining the names, with necessary infor- 
mation, of eligibles on civil service lists for 
the positions they have vacant, as well as 
permitting various municipal and state 
governments the right to select, when neces- 
sary, candidates from any civil service 
eligible list, would result: 

(1) In bringing the proficient man and 
the job together far better than is possible 
at present. 

(2) In the payment of higher salaries, 
for it is conceded that where there is com- 
petition for labor by employers wage stand- 
ards are raised. 

(3) In the greater distribution of skilled 
laborers thruout the country. 

(4) In bringing a greatly increased num- 
ber of efficient candidates to examinations 
under civil service. 

(5) In eliminating the prejudice which 
the average civil service employe some- 
times has to meet thru the acknowledg- 
ment then that he secured his position on 
merit. 

(6) Valuable data for economic statistics 
would be available with reference to the 
demand for various trades and occupations, 
salaries paid, etc., affording a good index 
of the needs and prosperity of the country; 
and 

(7) The standard of efficiency would be 
raised, in private as well as in public em- 
ployment, by the holding of appropriate 
examinations for all skilled positions. 


JOHN F. KAVANAGH 
New York Law Department. 


No More Drums for French Army 


The investigating commission upon mili- 
tary affairs appointed by the French Gov- 
ernment to make suggestions for army re- 
forms has advised the War Office to abolish 
the kettledrum and bass drum in the army. 
It claims that upon active service the differ- 
ent signals cannot be distinguished, that 
the drums are rendered useless by wet 
weather, and further, that it takes three 
years to make a competent drummer, and 
that at the end of that time the conscript’s 
period of service will be at end. 

The suggestion has been received in mili- 
tary circles with amazement. The drum is 
in use on active service in the world’s 
greatest armies. It was used in the Boer 
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War, in the Russo-Japanese War, and lat- 
terly by the Serbs and Montenegrins in the 
Balkan War. Military experts claim that 
the kettledrum keeps troops in marching 
order and is better for signaling purposes 
than the bugle, as the bugle call must neces- 
sarily be much longer. In the United States 
army the place of the drum has been to 
some extent taken by whistles, as in the 
order “Cease firing.” 


Weather Warnings for Aeronauts 


Aeronautical meteorology is the inevitable 
corollary of the definite advent of aeronau- 
tics, and as the latter art flourishes more 
vigorously in Germany that elsewhere, it 
is but natural that the Germans were the 
first to verify Mr. Kipling’s prevision, in 
his “Night Mail,” of special weather warn- 
ings for aeronauts. Germany’s aeronautical 
weather bureau has now been in operation 
since the first of January, 1911. There has 
been talk of establishing a similar institu- 
tion in France, and all civilized countries 
will follow suit in due time. 

The German bureau has its headquarters 
at the observatory of Lindenberg, the great 
center of upper-air investigations in Eu- 
rope. In the present stage of the undertak- 
ing the routine work consists in assembling 
daily telegraphic reports of the force and 
direction of the air-currents at different 
altitudes over various parts of the Empire, 
and then communicating this information, 
along with a short-range weather predic- 
tion, to all persons interested, i. e., to the 
great army of German aeronauts. The ob- 
servations are made at a dozen or more 
well-distributed stations by means of “pilot- 
balloons.” These are small free balloons, 
the courses of which are followed from the 
ground with the aid of a theodolite. A few 
large observatories also send up captive 
balloons and kites carrying apparatus for 
recording the temperature, humidity and 
barometric pressure. Thus it is possible to 
supplement the ordinary terrestrial weather 
map with charts of the wind and weather at 
higher levels. The utility of such informa- 
tion to anyone embarking on an aerial 
journey is obvious, 

Thunderstorms offer the greatest menace 
to the air-traveler, and special dispositions 
have accordingly been made for following 
the progress of these disturbances across 
the country. Several hundred postal teleg- 
raphers have been prest into service for 
this purpose. When a thunderstorm appears 
in the vicinity of a telegraph office its 
presence and direction of movement are at 
once reported to headquarters, whence 
warnings are issued to aeronauts along its 
probable -path. 


Alaskan Farms 


Samples of grain and vegetables, grown 
in our northernmost territory, have as- 
tonished the uninformed. From the reports 
made to the Devartment of Agriculture it 
appears that Alaska has some 20,000,000 
acres—as large an area as the total farm- 
ing land in Ohio—that are considered 
strictly agricultural land. Grain may be 
matured, hay, potatoes and many vege- 
tables succeed in this region. The climate 
is said to be more favorable for farming 
than that of Finland, where over three 
million people live by that industry, and 
compares well with the climate of Sweden 
and of Norway, where agriculture thrives. 

It has been found that berries and small 
fruits will grow well in nearly all sections 
south of the arctic circle, and that cur- 
rants, raspberries and gooseberries succeed 
better than in the Eastern states. Rhubarb, 
cucumbers, cabbages and turnips have been 
grown at Coldfoot, sixty miles north of the 
circle. 


Looking Glasses and Collisions 


From old England comes a new device to 
avoid collisions at street intersections. A 
mirror is fixt on a building or supported on 
pests at such an angle that teams or auto- 
mobiles may be seen approaching along 
either street. 

In Folkstone a reflector or mirror, 24 
inches square (cost about $7.50), is sup- 
ported on a standard of 1%-inch gas pipe 
set in the ground at a crossing. 
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At Malmesbury a mirror has been erected 
on two pillars spanning a pathway at a 
dangerous turn. The engineers who set up 
these mirrors state that there have been no 
accidents at these corners since the mirrors 
were set up. 

A slightly convex mirror is better than a 
plain flat one, as it shows a larger area. 
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NO COLLISIONS AT THIS TURN 


The Artificial Age 


This is an age of clever imitations, and 
the most artful of them all are the nitro- 
cellulose products. The development of this 
field is recent and enormous in extent. One 
of the present problems of the nitrocellulose 
experts is the making of artificial human 
hair. Indeed they have already succeeded, 
but the product is a little too stiff and has 
too high a gloss. The outlook in this direc- 
tion is most promising. Horse hair has been 
imitated very closely. 

The chemistry of this wonderful sub- 
stance is really very simple. Cellulose in 
the form of cotton or wood pulp is treated 
with nitric acid and sulphuric acid so as to 
form nitro derivatives. The most highly 
nitrated product is the powerful explosive 
guncotton, but the conditions can be ar- 
ranged so that a less highly nitrated prod- 
uct results, which is not explosive. It is 
termed pyroxylin or soluble guncotton. Dis- 
solved in a mixture of alcohol and ether it 
forms ordinary collodion, used for burns, in 
photography and for many useful purposes. 
Dissolved in camphor it is known as cellu- 
loid. 

The pyroxylin lacquers, however, are at 
the bottom of most of the clever imitation 
products. Pyroxylin dissolves readily in 
amyl acetate and other solvents forming a 
lacquer which is much used in protecting 
metal surfaces from tarnishing., A little 
camphor is added in some cases. The “zapon 
lac,” as it is often called, is an excellent 
adhesive and on evaporation of the solvent 
leaves a very tough film of pyroxylin. By 
its use the artificial leather industry has 
grown to an output of fifty thousand yards 
per annum in the United States alone and 
the demand is increasing rapidly. A cloth 
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back is treated with a pyroxylin lacquer or 
varnish to which have been added a little 
castor oil and some coloring matter. It may 
be stamped to give any sort of surface and 
is rather strong. 

Artificial feathers are among the latest 
pyroxylin triumphs. A cloth is covered with 
pyroxylin and sprinkled with finely shred- 
ed feathers or even cotton waste. After roll- 
ing, the fabric resembles eider down and is 
used as lining for cloaks or padding. Most 
ostrich feathers now are protected by a 
little pyroxylin. After dyeing and curling, 
they are sprayed with the lac, to which has 
been added some castor oil. This makes 
them impervious to water, and therefore 
washable and capable of much longer wear. 

Pyroxylin deception in the fur industry 
means that common furs are made to re- 
semble the costly silver fox, that the humble 
muskrat or raccoon is made to parade suc- 
cessfully as bearskin, and a dozen other 
tricks. The silver fox effect is obtained by 
“dabbing” common furs into japon lac con- 
taining a very little aluminum bronze. This 
puts a silver touch on the tips of the furs. 
When muskrat hides are treated with lin- 
seed oil and pyroxylin and brushed the 
wrong way, the hairs stand out straight 
like real bearskins. The most ornate wall 
paper is built up by pyroxylin coated fabric 
polished by calender rolls, embossed and 
possibly bronzed by some mietal powder. 
Patent leather shoes owe their high polish 
to a coat of pyroxylin lacquer containing a 
black dye. 

The very carpet under our feet may de- 
ceive us. Brussels is imitated now by 
sprinkling pyroxylin on burlap, sifting cot- 
ton or woolen waste on it and rolling. And 
the damask table cloth must be closely in- 
spected in these modern times; it is prob- 
ably not real damask at all. Any kind of a 
fabric covered with dissolved nitrocellulose 
worked up with castor oil for flexibility may 
be embossed by engraved rolls to duplicate 
the peculiar appearance of damask. 

The greatest deception, however, may be 
in clothes. They are no longer what they 
seem. Shirting is given a silken luster by 
applying zapon lac and a very small amount 
of finely divided metal such as aluminum. 
Hosiery passes for silk, even with a watered 
effect, if slightly dampened with pyroxylin 
dissolved in some very volatile solvent and 
rolled between hot engraved rolls. The prod- 
uct resists the application of water. 

The last touch of luxury may be found 
in brocade upholstery—a base imitation. 
Any woven fabric is moistened with gelatin 
and pyroxylin both dissolved in glacial 
acetic acid. It is next coated with a paste 
containing some pigment and cellulose ni- 
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trate with a little Venice turpentine. After 
drying a final coat is brushed on—a coat of 
amy] acetate lacquer containing some boiled 
linseed oil. The fabric may then be covered 


with leaf metal and a solution of alcoholic © 


shellac to aid adhesion. After being paint- 
ed, embroidered or printed it looks for all 
the world like the most elegant and genu- 
ine brocade. 

Last and best known of these pyroxylin 
imitations is artificial silk, described and 
illustrated in our issue of February 27, 
1918. Nitrocellulose in solution is forced 
thru a fine hole; on evaporation of the sol- 
vent a thread results. This is denitrated 
and spun into fabrics closely resembling 
silk, but more brittle, less durable and with 
a higher luster. Harry N. HOLMES 

Professor of Chemistry, Earlham College. 


Women Doctors in Siberia 


Not long ago a number of influential 
Siberians sent a petition to the Imperial 
Ministry of Education at St. Petersburg, 
praying that women be admitted to the 
medical faculty in the University of Tomsk, 
which serves the educational district of 
Western Siberia. It was pointed out in this 
petition that there exists in Siberia a wide 
field for women doctors. There are many 
Mohammedans in that country, and only 
women doctors are permitted to come to 
their assistance, since Mohammedans will 
not permit men to see their wives and 
daughters. 

Many women have entered the medical 
profession in Russia proper, and there are 
a great many women practising dentistry, 
a department of surgery that does not seem 
to have attractions for the women of coun- 
tries farther west. At Kharkov, in southern 
Russia, a University of Medical Science for 
Women was opened in 1910. 


Houses and People 


In census usage a “dwelling” is any 
building in which one or more persons re- 
side, and a “family” is a household or 
group of persons, whether related by blood 
or not, who share a common abode, usually 
also sharing the same table. Thus, a dwell- 
ing is everything from a cabin to an apart- 
ment house, and a family may be one per- 
son who lives alone or an entire institution. 
The number of persons to a dwelling in the 
United States has decreased from 5.6 in 
1880 to 5.2 in 1900. The number of persons 
to a family has decreased from 5.6 in 1850 
to 4.5 in 1910. It is therefore apparent that 
most dwellings in this country are occupied 
by a single family. There are no statistics 
available for the census of 1910 to show the 
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average size of private families. The aver- 
age number of persons per dwelling in 1910 
was largest in the Middle Atlantic (6.2) 
and New England divisions (6.0). This is 
probably due in considerable degree to the 
fact that these divisions contain a larger 
proportion of urban population than any 
other sections of this country, and it is in 
the cities that the large tenement houses 
are to be found. The number of persons 
per dwelling was lowest in the mountain 
division where it was only 4.5. The maxi- 
mum number of persons to a dwelling was 
reached in New York State, where it was 
7.7. Since over half of the population of 
the state is in Greater New York, this 
figure is not remarkable. 

In the borough of Manhattan 30.9 per- 
sons are found on an average to a dwelling. 
This figure shows an increase from 23.0 
in 1900 and is much higher than in any 
other city in the United States. In Chicago 
there were but 8.9 persons to a dwelling in 


- 1910, in Philadelphia 5.2. In many cities, 


including New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis, the number of persons 
to a dwelling has decreased during the last 
decade. The average number of persons per 
dwelling in the urban districts in the United 
States was 5.9 in 1910 and in the rural 
districts 4.7. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the cities have increased more rapidly than 
the rural districts in this country during 
the past decade, the average number of per- 
sons to a dwelling in the country as a whole 
has decreased. 

On the other hand, the average number 
of persons to a family is slightly smaller 
in the cities (4.5) than in the rural dis- 
tricts (4.6). New England is the only sec- 
tion in the country in which the number of 
persons to a family was as high in_1910 as 
ii had been in 1890. Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
and Providence, Rhode Island, are the only 
cities having 100,000 inhabitants or more 
to show a larger number of persons to a 
family in 1910 than in 1890. 


WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy, Yale Uni- 
versity. 
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When Japan and America Codperate 


St. Luke’s Hospital was established by 
the American Episcopal Church in Tokyo, 
Japan, twelve years ago. It is now the larg- 
est hospital in Japan under foreign control. 
It cares for needy Japanese thru its dis- 
pensary to the number of 100 to 150 daily. 
It receives native patients in the thirty 
free beds. Prominent Japanese, foreign 
residents and visitors, and the diplomatic 
corps use its facilities constantly; the De- 
partment of Communications has made it 
officially the infirmary for its 2000 em- 
ployees in the city. From Singapore, Java, 
Hong Kong and Vladivostok come patients 
to testify to its international reputation. 
For not only is its service desired by na- 
tives, because it receives the codperation 
of the best Japanese and the resident Cau- 
casian physicians; but it is a necessity for 
the Americans and Europeans for whom 
inevitable differences between the best Jap- 
anese and European theories of hospital 


administration—diet, heating, arrangement ° 


—make comfort and well-being in native 
institutions difficult to secure. 

Tokyo’s two and a half millions are in- 
adequately served by the present plant, a 
building of the maximum hight allowed by 
law, covering every foot of its present 
property, which is shut in on all sides. It 
is planned to buy a new site and erect a 
hospital on the approved pavilion plan, with 
ample accommodations for both free and 
paying patients and dispensary facilities 
for 200 cases daily. Imperative needs can 
be met with an expenditure of $275,000. 
Baron Goto, for the Japanese government, 
has pledged at least $25,000. An American 
council, headed by Honorable Lloyd C. 
Griscom, of New York, formerly Minister 
to Japan, is coédperating with Dr. Rudolph 
B. Teusler, the director, now in the United 
States, in collecting funds for this enter- 
prise, which more than anything else at 
the present juncture would tend to avert 
the threatened breach of the historic friend- 
ship between Japan and the United States. 


How the Monkey Grows Up 


The young of all other mammals are 
born with far better motor and sensory en- 
dowment than the human infant. Many of 
them have the power of locomotion at birth 
or else gain it within a few days. Since their 
growth period is very short compared to 
that of the human child, they must either 
be born with such endowments as are nec- 
essary to enable them to get on in their 
way of living; or else they must hasten to 
learn what is needful for them to know. 

Not many observations have been re- 
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corded on the infantile behavior and devel- 
opment of the group of mammals nearest to 
men, namely, the monkeys and apes. It is 
known that the young of the apes undergo 
a much slower mental and physical growth 
than do the young of monkeys. Hence in 
this respect they more nearly approach the 
developmental condition of the human in- 
fant. The observations made on the growth 
and behavior of a young monkey, born at 
the Johns Hopkins Psychological Labora- 
tory, make a welcome and very interesting 
contribution to our knowledge. As the fol- 
lowing account shows, the infant monkey 
showed no greater endowments at birth 
than. does the human infant. But in the 
rapidity of his physical development and 
in his ability to acquire the responses nec- 
essary for his welfare the infant monkey 
rapidly outstripped the human infant. 

Thus on the first day of his birth the 
young monkey clung to the ventral side of 
its mother, but frequently lost its grasp. 
Its mother held it in position constantly 
with one hand. It could open its eyes, but 
noticed or heard nothing and could not 
hold or turn its head steadily. This ability 
to cling is present in the human infant also 
at birth and persists when exercised. On 
the second day the baby monkey was able 
to cling to the mother unaided by her sup- 
porting arm. It showed some consciousness 
of sound. On the third day it began to look 
about and noticed moving objects. At five 
days it controlled its head fairly well and 
reached aimlessly at its companions. On 
the sixth day the young monkey scrambled 
to his mother’s back while she used the 
flying rings. During the second week he 
learned to walk and to locate the source of 
sound. At three weeks of age he could carry 
objects accurately to his mouth and had 
much improved in walking. Also at this 
time he began to climb and jump and had 
perfected the act of scratching himself. 

His first tooth was cut during the fifth 
week. At six weeks he shut his eyes when 
his mother slapped him and began to take 
solid food. During the seventh week he be- 
came very much interested in his own body, 
spending much time studying his hands and 
feet. At eight weeks his mother chastised 
him for eating some of her food. At this 
time he had cut all of his incisors. However, 
he still cried for his mother to help him in 
emergencies; as for instance, when he had 
climbed to the wire roof of his cage and 
feared to come down. He had acquired most 
of the vocal sounds of the adult. 

At ten weeks the deep blue color of his 
eyes had changed to a dark brown, a change 
that requires much more time in the human 
infant. At fifteen weeks his canine teeth 
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were thru and he was cutting his molars. 
Thus this young monkey had accomplished 
in days and weeks what the human infant 
must spend weeks and months in developing 
and acquiring. “Many of the little monkey’s 
activities,” as his observers state, “appeared 
suddenly, apparently without preliminary 
practice, but others, particularly those re- 
quiring an adaptive response, were ac- 
quired only after many unsuccessful at- 
tempts.” G. C. DAVENPORT 

Carnegie Station for Experimental Evolution. 


A Great Monument to Jefferson 


On April 30 St. Louis and the nation 
joined in dedicating the Jefferson Memorial 
in Forest Park, St. Louis. The memorial 
is both a monument to the memory of 
Thomas Jefferson, and a commemoration 
of the acquisition of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory. 

It has no counterpart in this country, 
and is indeed unique in design. The monu- 
ment cost $450,000, exclusive of the ground, 
and of this amount the national govern- 
ment contributed $150,000. The corner- 
stone was laid two years ago. 

A great memorial building is constructed 
of white marble, and is 400 feet in length 
and sixty feet high. Under an immense 
arch, the full hight of the building, stands 
the heroic statue of Jefferson. The arch is 
seventy feet deep, with a rotunda or dome 
sixty feet in diameter. The dome is artis- 
tically decorated with burnt tile in colors, 
and emblems of the state and Union. 





THE NEW ST. LOUIS STATUE OF JEFFERSON 
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The statue of Jefferson, occupying the 
rotunda, is of masterful lines and over- 
powering size. It was carved from a solid 
block of Italian marble, which, when 
brought from the quarry, weighed forty- 
eight tons. The statue proper is the figure 
of Jefferson seated in a massive chair. This 
rests on a pedestal about ten feet in hight. 
The seated figure is nine feet high, giving 
the monument a hight of nineteen feet. Jef- 
ferson, according to contemporary docu- 
ments, was six feet two inches tall. In his 
presentation of the figure, Karl Bitter, the 
sculptor, was guided by many conceptions 
of the man and has worked out a vigorous 
and, it is believed, a faithful portrait. 


The Weight of Moving Crowds 


The frequent reports of the collapse of 
temporary platforms and grand stands 
show that these are not always constructed 
with a sufficient margin of safety. They are 
calculated to support the dead weight of as 
dense a crowd as could stand-or sit on them, 
but it is often overlooked that a crowd in 
motion, especially simultaneous motion, may 
exert a much greater strain, both vertically 
and horizontally. When a man who is seated 
rises to his feet he exerts, since action and 
reaction are equal, a pressure upon the floor 
equal to the weight raised, that is, the 
greater part of his body. This may be easily 
shown on an ordinary platform scale. If a 
person seated on the platform weighing, 
say, 160 pounds, gets up suddenly the indi- 
cator on the dial will record for the moment 
of motion a weight of nearly 290 pounds. 
According to the experiments of C. J. 
Tilden, reported to the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the average increase of 
weight on the platform when one stands up 
is nearly 80 per cent. 

That is not all, for in rising from a seat 
a person exerts a backward pressure of 
about 50 per cent of. his weight. If he moves 
rapidly forward and then stops suddenly 
the backward and forward force exerted 
upon the platform may be 150 pounds or 
more. Now, it is common at a baseball game 
or races to see almost the whole crowd rise 
as one man and a simultaneous step back- 
ward or forward is very apt to occur. Such 
movements put a sudden strain upon the 
structure that it may not be calculated to 
bear. It is customary to allow three square 
feet of floor space for each person sitting 
and to assume that a standing crowd, how- 
ever closely packed, will not weigh over 100 
pounds per square foot. But this rule does 
not take into consideration the increase of 
pressure due to movements of the crowd, 
which, as shown above, may be very great. 
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Pebbles 


Uneasy lies the tooth that wears a crown. 
—California Pelican. 


Smith—“Jones has the smallpox.” 
Brown—“Poor fellow! He’s to be pitted.” 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG LADY TO BE USED IN 
Later Lire—A perfect lady is one who can 
say “limbs” without thinking “legs.”— 
Cornell Widow. 


Mrs. Seymour Misner and Miss Sally 
Cabler have invited eighteen friends of 
Miss Hulda Larimore to attend the vaude- 
ville this afternoon. Miss Larimore is a 
much feeted April bride—Fort Wayne 
Journal Gazette. 


“During sermon time the other day a 
baby began to cry, and its mother carried it 
toward the door. ‘Stop!’ said the minister, 
‘the baby’s not disturbing me.’ The mother 
turned toward the pulpit, and made the 
audible remark, ‘Oh, ’e ain’t, ain’t ’e? But 
you’re a disturbin’ of ‘im!’ ”—British 
Weekly. 


PRESS DAY. 
“Let me print a kiss upon your lips.” 
She nodded her sweet permission. 
We started to press, and I rather guess 
We printed a full edition. 


“But one edition is not enough,” 
She said with a charming pout; 
So again in the press the forms we placed; 
And we got several extras out. 
—Williams Purple Cow. 


Cartoon of the Week 


oO! What a 
Stunning “at- 




















THE GENERAL EFFECT WAS VERY STYLISH 
--F, Fox, in the Chicago Evening Post. 
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The quarter miler neared the tape, 
And then as if by chance, 
A button on his track suit broke 
And made him lose his—race. 
—Stanford Chaparral. 


SOLICITOUS. 


It was the self-made man’s first dinner 
with the elite, and he was firmly resolved 
not to be outdone by any of the male guests 
in politeness. Having stuffed the end of his 
napkin in his collar, he started off by in- 
sisting upon squeezing a lemon upon the 
oysters of the lady at his left. The expres- 
sion on her face convinced him that he must 
have made some error, so he mentally de- 
termined to redeem himself. The chance 
came when the soup was brought in— 
steaming hot. “Pardon me,” he said to his 
victim, “but can’t I blow your soup for 
you?”—University of Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl. 


Fifty Years Ago 


From The Bndependent, June 11, 1863. 
PUEBLA HAS SURRENDERED 


We have at length authentic news of the 
surrender of Puebla to the French. The gar- 
rison held out to the last extremity, until 
both food and ammunition were exhausted. 
Disappointed in their expectation of being 
relieved by Gen. Comonfort, and hope being 
lost, they patriotically and heroically sac- 
rificed the military punctilio to the inter- 
ests of the country; and, instead of accept- 
ing a conditional surrender, they first de- 
stroyed all their guns, and then gave them- 
selves up unconditionally as prisoners of 
war. Some of the Mexican officers are said 
to have committed suicide rather than sur- 
render. Mexico needs the help of all her 
sons, and yet these brave men may have 
hoped that their example in dying rather 
than surrender may help to inspirit their 
surviving fellow-countrymen. The French 
have marched onward toward the City of 
Mexico, which is understood to be better 
fortified than Puebla, and will be defended 
to the utmost. And even if that should also 
fall a prey to the ruthless invaders, the loss 
of the capital itself would not now involve 
the conquest of the country. We have reason 
to believe that such a spirit of patriotic 
unity has now been excited among that peo- 
ple as can never be subjugated by an army 
from Europe. A guerrilla warfare, a retreat 
to mountain fastnesses, the desolation of 
the country around the invading forces, 


. will exhaust and exterminate the enemy, 


and New Spain will be the fatal rock of the 
second Napoleonic dynasty, as Old Spain 
was of the first. 
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The Tariff Bill 


It is now said that the tariff bill will not 
be reported from committee to the Senate 
before July 1. A very long debate will fol- 
low. Among the speakers who will consume 
much time is Mr. La Follette. He has a 
complete bill of his own, and may take a 
week for explanation and defense of it. 
The committee proposed, last week, to ad- 
just certain incongruities by imposing small 
duties on flour and meat. Mr. Wilson ob- 
jected, and the adjustment was made by 
removing the House bill’s duties on wheat 
and cattle. If Mr. Wilson favors the change, 
the preference of 5 per cent for imports 
brought in American ships will be dropt. 
It violates many treaties. 

Examination of the Senators to ascertain 
whether there is a lobby and to what ex- 
tent their private interests are affected by 
the bill has excited some interest, but the 
testimony has not been important. It shows 
organized effort, especially on the part of 
sugar planters and sugar refiners, to affect 
the legislation, but not in a corrupt way. 
The refiners want free raw sugar, and the 
planters would have the duty retained. 
Subpoenas for fifty or sixty persons named 
by Senators have been issued, and the in- 
quiry will be a long one. Senator Townsend, 
of Michigan, asserted that the President 
had exerted more influence than all the so- 
called lobbyists. The nearest approach to 
undue influence, he said, had been the in- 
fluence of Mr. Wilson and of the party 
secret caucus. There had been a kind of 
coercion. The committee decided to recall 
Senators and question them as to such in- 
fluence as Mr. Townsend had mentioned. It 
is now expected that as a result of changes 
made by the committee, the bill, as reported, 
will show an average tariff rate lower than 
that of the House bill. 


Labor Controversies 


At the close of a long trial, William M. 
Wood, president of the American Woolen 
Company, accused of having conspired 
against the textile strikers at Lawrence, 
Mass., by procuring the planting of dyna- 
mite on the premises of several of them, 
was acquitted. As to the guilt of Frederick 
E. Atteaux the jury disagreed, but Dennis 


Le POE A TO Fier, ase yee 


ESSE OLE ORES OME OTE, 


ONS ae APOE CTERONO 


J. Collins, who had become a witness for the 
prosecution, was convicted. 

In Paterson, Alexander Scott, editor of 
a weekly Socialist paper, was found guilty 
last week of writing and publishing an edi- 
torial article advocating hostility to the 
Government. Under a New Jersey statute, 
this is a crime. Scott has made many 
speeches in support of the silk mill strik- 
ers of Paterson. In his paper he reviled the 
police, calling them brass-buttoned anar- 
chists. His sentence is an indeterminate one 
of from one year to fifteen years in prison, 
with a fine of $250. Thirty-eight of the 
Paterson strikers were convicted of unlaw- 
ful assemblage. In a demonstration against 
one of the mills they had refused to dis- 
perse at the command of the police 

At Charleston, W. Va., on the Fh, in- 
dictments were found by a Federal grand 
jury against John P. White, president of 
the United Mine Workers, and eighteen 
other officers of that labor union. They are 
accused of having conspired with coal mine 
owners in Western -Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois to force an increase of 
wages at the West Virginia mines, by strike 
or otherwise, in order that it might not be 
possible for the mine owners there to com- 
pete with those of the states above named. 
These indictments caused surprise in Wash- 
ington. The Attorney General had not been 
informed as to the proceedings, for which 
the local District Attorney, Mr. Waugh, 
was responsible. President White says the 
charge is absurd. 

A special committee of the Senate is 
about to make an investigation concerning 
the strike at the West Virginia mines, and 
will go to the mining towns. The Socialist 
party’s national committee finds Governor 
Hatfield innocent with respect to certain 
charges against him as to conduct in rela- 
tion to this strike, but censures him for sup- 
pressing two Socialist papers. The commit- | 
tee sharply criticises his predecessor, Gov- 
ernor Glasscock. 

Joseph W. Coldwell, who had charge of 
the strike at the Draper Company’s mills in 
Hopedale, Mass., has been tried and found 
guilty of uttering menaces and sentenced 
to be confined three months in the House 
of Correction. He was the Socialist party’s 
candidate for State Treasurer in 1911. 
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Arbitration Treaties Delayed 


Several of our Government’s treaties of 
arbitration have recently expired or soon 
will be terminated by limitation. Owing to 
opposition in the Senate, it may be difficult 
to renéw them. On the 5th, after the Sen- 
ate had voted to renew the agreements with 
Spain and Italy, the treaty with Great Brit- 
ain was taken up. Senator Chamberlain 
objected, because, as he said, ratification 
would obligate the United States to accept 
arbitration for the controversy about Pan- 
ama Canal tolls. To avoid any appearance 
ef discrimination, the ratifications of the 
treaties with Spain and Italy were with- 
drawn and further action was postponed. 
On the following day, at another executive 
session, no progress was made, Eight Sen- 
ators joined Mr. Chamberlain in opposition. 
They were Messrs. Borah, Bristow, Works, 
Pomerene, Newlands, Lewis, Crawford and 
O’Gorman. 

Mr. Works said our Government was now 


seriously handicapped in its domestic af- 


fairs by a treaty obligation hastily assumed. 
The treaty with Japan greatly embarrassed 
sovereign states. Mr. O’Gorman said he 
would never consent to ratification of the 
treaty with Great Britain unless there was 
an amendment excluding the tolls question 
from arbitration. Because of the opposition 
shown, some expect the adoption of such 
an amendment, which would prevent ac- 
ceptance of the treaty by Great Britain. It 
is feared that all_the similar treaties are in 
danger. 


The Dispute with Japan 


Japan’s reply to the latest note from our 
Government was received in Washington on 
the 4th. While the contents have not been 
given to the public by authority, it is un- 
derstood that Japan still holds that the Cal- 
ifornia land law violates the treaty, and 
also that is in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to our Constitution, which pro- 
vides that no state shall deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, or deny to any person with- 
in its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. Mr. Bryan had suggested that 
Japan should test the statute in our courts. 
This Japan declines to do, and looks to the 
United States for the action proposed. It 
is not expected that our Government will 
seek the test. It holds that there has been 
no violation of the treaty. 

Mr. Bryan, with the aid of John Bassett 
Moore, Counsellor for the Department of 
State, is preparing another note. The Jap- 
anese Ambassador was present at a dinner 
given in Pittsburgh to George W. Guthrie, 
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our new Ambassador to Japan. In the 
course of his address, which was highly 
complimentary to the President and Secre- 
tary Bryan, he said the two nations were 
destined to be brought into closer .contact 
in all branches of peaceful activities. He 
did not deny that such contact was liable 
to give rise to occasional misunderstandings 
and complications, but he did deny the pos- 
sible existence of any phase in those diffi- 
culties which would not eventually yield to 
due and timely processes of diplomatic 
treatment, the treatment of justice and fair 
play and of a sympathetic understanding 
of the problems of each nation by the other. 
The spirit of fair play had always guided 
both countries in dealing with international 
questions. 

Japan has given formal notice to our 
Government that it accepts in principle the 
plan suggested by Secretary Bryan for the 
promotion of international peace. 


Alaska 


All the volcanoes along the Alaskan pen- 
insula are in eruption. From one on Unimak 
Island flames are rising to a considerable 
hight. Others are throwing out smoke, a 
great volume of which is seen above the 
voleano of Katmai, which was in violent 
eruption a year ago, when the fertile island 
of Kadiak was covered with ashes. Vol- 
canoes on the west side of Cook Inlet, also, 
are smoking. 

As a result of the recent hearings before 
a Senate sub-committee, a bill appropriating 
$40,000,000 for the construction of rail- 
roads in Alaska will be submitted to the full 
committee by Senators Jones and Chamber- 
lain. It provides that the money shall be 
used by a commission of five persons, under 
the direction of the President. The passage 
of such a bill is now expected, and it is pro- 
posed ‘that the roads shall be built on the 
routes recommended by the Commissioners 
whom President Taft sent to the Territory. 


Canada 


Replying to questions from Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, Premier Borden said, on the 6th, 
that the Government would pay for the 
three battleships which the British Admir- 
alty recently decided to build. This decision 
was reached after the rejection, in the Do- 
minion Senate, of the naval aid bill, ap- 
propriating $35,000,000 for three ships. Mr. 
Borden remarked that he thought the Do- 
minion Government now in power would 
have a majority in the Senate before the 
completion of the ships. Sir Wilfred chal- 
lenged him to go to the people on the naval 
issue. 
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The House has voted to pay a cash sub- 
sidy of $15,640,000 to the Canadian North- 
ern Railroad Company. Payments are to 
be made at the rates of $6400 per mile for 
the construction of 250 miles from Toronto 
to Ottawa; $12,000 per mile for 910 miles 
from Ottawa to Port Arthur, and $12,000 
per mile for a line of 260 miles from Ed- 
monton to Yellowhead Pass. The Opposition 
urged that the grant should be conditioned 
upon the establishment of freight rates 
brought down to the level of those in the 
East. It was shown that the Government 
had already guaranteed $58,000,000 of Ca- 
nadian. Northern securities, that $62,000,000 
had been guaranted by the provinces, and 
that $145,000,000 had been issued without 
guarantee. 


The Panama Canal 


It is understood at Washington that R. 
L. Metcalfe, for several years editor of Mr. 
Bryan’s Commoner, is to succeed M. H. 
Thatcher as the civilian member of the 
Panama Canal Commission. The Zone Gov- 
ernment will not be reorganized until after 
the completion of the canal, and Colonel 
Goethals, chief engineer, is not to be dis- 
turbed. The question of the repeal of the 
exemption of our coastwise shipping from 
the payment of tolls will probably not be 
taken up in Congress until the December 
session. Repeal is said to be favored by the 
House committee. Robert G. Fowler, an 
aviator who recently passed-over the canal 
in an aeroplane, said he ascertained that 
an aviator could easily cripple the canal 
by wrecking locks or the great dam. 
The treaty with Nicaragua, of which we 
have spoken heretofore, relates not only to 
the old canal route and a naval station 
on the Pacific coast, but also to certain 
islands on the Atlantic side. These, which 
are leased by the treaty to the United 
States for ninety-nine years, can be so for- 
tified that they will command the Eastern 
terminus of the canal. A commission ap- 
pointed to settle claims of Americans for 
losses in Nicaragua’s recent revolutionary 
disturbances is taking testimony in Wash- 
ington. 


South America 


The plot for the assassination of Vene- 


zuela’s President was discovered by General 
Corao, a capitalist, who was urged to join 
the conspirators. He refused to do so. A 
shot was. fired at him while he was on his 
way to the palace, where he told President 
Gomez of his discovery. Dr. Baptista, a 
member of the Government Council, who 
fled to Curacao, was assisted by friends dis- 
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guised as policemen, Those who saw him 
departing thought he had been arrested and 
was going to prison. 

In Argentina, the six leading Anglo-Ar- 
gentine chilled beef companies have said 
to the Government that they must go out of 
business if present conditions continue. 
Other companies, they assert, seek an abso- 
lute monopoly by selling beef in England 
below cost. The other companies to which 
they refer are those controlled by packers 
in this country. In May, two American com- 
panies sent to England 68 per cent of the 
beef exported to that country. The supply 
was excessive, and prices fell there. p 

While the visit of Dr. Lauro Muller, Bra- 
zil’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, who will 
arrive at Norfolk this week on Brazil’s 
largest battleship, is ostensibly made in 
return for Secretary Root’s visit, some 
years ago, the purpose of it is said to be 
the promotion of friendly relations which 
were disturbed by our prosecution of the 
Coffee Trust. Dr. Muller, who has had a 
distinguished career, will make an extend- 
ed tour, going as far as San Francisco. 

More American capital was invested in 
Chili in 1912 than in any previous year. 
Americans bought a group of copper mines, 
iron ore mines, and the railroad from An- 
tofagasta to La Paz. There have recently 
been popular demonstrations in several cit- 
ies against Mgr. Sibilia, the Papal nuncio 
at Santiago, who was appointed in 1908, 
and the Government will be asked to pro- 
cure his removal. 

Under the auspices of the Pan-American 
States Association, one hundred young men 
are coming from South America to this 
country, where they will enter prominent 
factories, to become familiar with the in- 
dustries and to assist the manufacturers 
in increasing their exports. They will also 
learn how to sell goods, and, later, in their 
native lands, will work for the expansion 
of United States trade. 


For the Suffrage 


Emily Wilding Davison, a _ militant, 
tried to seize the reins of the King’s race 
horse, Anmer, at the Derby running on 
June 4. The woman rushed onto the track 
while the race was in progress, and suc- 
ceeded in throwing the horse and jockey. 
The latter was hurt, and Miss Wilding died 
from her injuries on June 8. 

The woman who threw her life away in 
this sensational manner was a graduate of 
London University, aged thirty-five years. 
She had been sentenced to imprisonment on. 
eight occasions for obstruction, stone throw- 
ing and other suffraget performances. 

Arson is again the order of the day and 
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various fires are blamed upon the militants, 
including one at Westwood, near Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire, of which the damage was 
estimated at $75,000. 

Militant suffragets were in evidence at a 
lecture at Queen’s Hall, London, on June 4, 
delivered by Commander Evans on antarctic 
exploration. Winston Churchill, First Lord 
of the Admirality, was interrupted in his 
eulogy of Captain Scott, the discoverer of 
the South Pole who lost his life returning, 
and ejections were made in order that the 
minister might conclude his address. 

Lady Aberdeen, president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, in session at 
Paris, declares her “merciless condemna- 
tion” of such “senseless acts” as Miss Wild- 
ing’s at the Derby. A speaker at the con- 
gress, Madame Maria Verone, a lawyer, 
proposed, last week, that only those who 
were mothers should be allowed to talk and 
to vote. The suggestion amused her audi- 
ence. But on June 5 a measure to compel 
employers to continue paying working wom- 
en their wages in cases of absence owing to 
motherhood was proposed in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and aroused a lively debate. 
The deputy introducing the bill, M. En- 
gerand, said that France and Turkey were 
the only European countries in which the 
mother is not protected. He stated that the 
death rate among children put out to nurse 
was sixty per cent against twelve per cent 
in other cases and urged the voting of his 
bill in view of the falling birth rate in 
France as compared with Germany. An- 
other deputy declared that had France 
passed a measure of this kind twenty years 
ago the Chamber of Deputies would not now 
have to vote a law obliging Frenchmen to 
serve three years in the army. 


The British Empire 


Customs officers at Dublin seized on June 
6 a consignment of 500 rifles and bayonets 
addressed to Baron Farnham, an Irish peer, 
at his country seat in County Cavan. Baron 
Farnham was formerly a British Army 
officer, serving thru the Boer War, and is 
a fervent Ulster loyalist. Only three days 
earlier the customs at Belfast seized 2000 
rifles labeled “electrical equipment” and 
sent from Manchester. They were shipped 
“to order.” Home Rulers refuse to take the 
news of these seizures very seriously, or to 
be alarmed by the Ulstermen’s threats of 
civil war in case the British Parliament 
votes for Irish Home Rule. 

Winston Churchill, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, announced that the Government 
would at once begin the construction of the 
three warships provided for in this year’s 
naval budget: not waiting till March, 1914, 
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as was originally intended. This Mr. 
Churchill explained by the Canadian Sen- 
ate’s rejection of the naval bill. 

Sedition has been uncovered at Barisal, 
British India, and forty-four prominent 
Bengalese have been arrested. Ammunition 
and documents indicating a plot for a 
wholesale massacre of Europeans has been 
discovered. A strike is in progress on the 
South Mahratta Railway, originating at 
Bangalore. 

General Schalk Burger unveiled on May 
24 a statue of the late President Kruger 
of the Transvaal. This was in Princess 
Park, Pretoria. Lord Gladstone sent a mes- 
sage from London saying that all sections 
in politics were at one in honoring the 
memory of a distinguished man who gave 
his life’s work to his country’s service. 
General Botha sent a message saying that 
his Dutch fellow-countrymen, when they 
contemplated the simple patriot of iron will, 
deep piety and uncommon ability, felt their 
blood coursing quickly thru their veins. 
That personality also compelled the ad- 
miration of British-born fellow-countrymen. 
The ideals of the two races typified by 
Kruger and Rhodes must be brought into 
harmony, said General Botha. 


The German Emperor’s Jubilee 


The German Emperor is celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession. 
Twenty-five German rulers and many other 
distinguished persons throng Berlin, and 
the festivities include military, musical and 
gastronomic performances. On June 8 the 
Kaiser dedicated the Olympic stadium on 
the edge of the Gruenwald, the second 
largest stadium in the world, just completed 
at a cost of half a million dollars. This will 
be the scene of the 1916 Olympic games. 
It is said that the street decorations in Ber- 
lin have cost $300,000, and the jubilee seems 
to be occasioning more enthusiasm than the 
recent. wedding of the Kaiser’s daughter to 


. Prince Ernst of Cumberland. The Kaiser 


has lavishly entertained the Argentine com- 
mission which has just left Germany for 
England, after spending ten days or more 
studying German industries. This commis- 
sion is headed by Senator Salas. Germany 
stands second in trade with Argentina, 
having supplanted the United States; the 
Empire and its chief are now straining 
every muscle to forge ahead of Great 
Britain. 

From June 17 onward six million jubilee 
coins, representing the Kaiser bareheaded 
in the uniform of the cuirassiers, will be 
issued. Kaiser Wilhelm has appealed to the 
von Stumm family of steel, iron and coal 
workers not to mine the iron ore beneath 
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the battlefields of St. Privat in Lorraine. 
This was the scene of one of the first en- 
gagements in the Franco-Prussian War, 
costing thousands of Prussian lives. The 
bones of many of the combatants lie in this 
ground, but the von Stumms decline to see 
the question from the sentimental stand- 
point. 

Great disorders have marked a strike of 
workers in a chicory factory at Frauen- 
dorf, a suburb of Stettin. A pitched battle 
between the strikers and 300 policemen, who 
wielded revolvers and sabers, was reported 
on June 6. 

The Reichstag’s Budget Committee decid- 
ed on June 4 that foreigners residing and 
making a living in Germany should be 
taxed under the new Military Contribution 
bill. The Socialist members failed to carry 
their proposal to tax possessions held in 
mortmain, and all church property. On the 
same date the dreadnought Markgraf was 
launched. The new battleship will displace 
27,000 tons and is designed for a speed of 
21 knots. She will have a heavy armament, 
including ten 14-inch guns, and is fitted 
with 10 submerged torpedo tubes. 


Paris Alarums 


The Chamber of Deputies was greatly 
excited on June 2 by the bitter attack made 
upon the Chief of Staff, General Pau (a one- 
armed veteran of 1870), by a deputy named 
Chautemps. This was in the course of the 
debate on the bill reverting to three years’ 
military service in France. Since 1905 two 
years has been the term. And the bill in- 
creasing the length of service has been 
under discussion since March 6. 

The attack is strictly partisan. It is part- 
ly the consequence of the Government’s in- 
quiry into anti-militarist demonstrations by 
Socialists and Syndicalists. On June 2 and 
3 the attack was renewed by M. Jaurés, the 
Socialist leader, and M. Thalamas, a fellow 
Socialist, and former professor of history 
at the Sorbonne, where his aspersions upon 
the character of France’s national heroine, 
Jeanne d’Arc, enraged a large body of the 
students, and led to his dismissal. 

It was reported last week that M. Touney, 
the veteran chief of the Paris municipal 
police, had been retired in consequence of 
a debate in the Chamber in which he was 
rebuked for prohibiting a demonstration 
organized by young radicals in memory of 
Jeanne d’Arc. It avpears, however, that the 
students bore a wreath with this inscrip- 
tion: “Betrayed by a king and burned by 
the Church.” The youngsters had little 
thought of honoring the heroine, and were 
intent upon politics. Therefore M. Touney 
denied them the streets by virtue of a po- 
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lice rule against permitting citizens to place 
wreaths on public monuments in cases 
where the inscriptions are calculated to 
offend certain classes, or to lead to disorder 
in the streets. The police chief will still 
continue to serve his country in his old 
position. 

The report of the Army Committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies, rendered a fort- 
night ago, shows that at the beginning of 
the financial year in April, 1912, there was 
a deficiency of 819 infantry officers, 143 
artillery officers, 55 engineer officers and 
235 doctors. This problem is assuming dis- 
quieting dimensions, and at the military 
schools of Saint Cyr and Saint Maixent 
the number of candidates steadily dimin- 
ishes in proportion to the number of vacant 
posts. The Ministers of War, Marine, and 
Finance have been authorized to prepare a 
bill to increase the pay of army and navy 
officers, now inadequate. 

The French are making progress in Mo- 
rocco, now occupying with native troops 
Tarudant, the canital of the Sus district, 
where the pretender to the Sultanate, El 
Hiba, was in authority after he retired 
from Marakesh in August, 1912. The pre- 
tender is in flight. Unrest among the moun- 
tain tribes in the Spanish zone has been in- 
creasing during the last three weeks, and 
attacks upon Spanish posts were reported 
on June 5. 

Gold and silver holdings in French banks 
are increasing. Money continues tight. The 
French market is reported sound, how- 
ever; in which respect the situation differs 
from that in Germany. 


European Notes 


The Moniteur Belge of Brussels an- 
nounces the formation of a special com- 
mission,.in accordance with the decision of 
the Government at the close of the late 
general strike, to take up the question of 
electoral reform. The commission has 
thirty-one members, including the leaders of 
the different parties represented in the Bel- 
gian Parliament, and is presided over by 
Count de Roodenbeke, Vice-president of the 
Belgian Senate. On May 28 the Belgian 
Parliament passed an army bill raising the 
national peace strength from 40,000 to 
55,000 and the war strength from 180,000 to 
340,000. The length of service in peace will 
range from fifteen to twenty-one months, 
and every Belgian over nineteen is liable to 
be called to arms, tho there are many ex- 
emptions. 

Strikes of laborers employed upon public 
works in Portugal occurred last month in 
consequence of an order that they should 
be employed only three days weekly. 
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Professional Insurance Promoters 


The professional promoter of ‘new insur- 
ance companies, with his statistical records 
showing the large profits made by old and 
well managed companies transacting the 
same line of business, is still at large in the 
land and continues to impress the unin- 
formed and inexperienced with the unlim- 
ited possibilities for achieving wealth in 
that direction by becoming stockholders in 
the new venture which he is endeavoring 
(for the commissions he is to make out of 
it) to put on its financial feet. Altho the 
investing public have been repeatedly 
warned by the insurance supervising offi- 
cials of a number of states to exercise the 
greatest caution in their dealings with the 
promoters of new companies, and have been 
advised to examine carefully all the claims 
made by them respecting the possible prof- 
its, there appears to be no diminution in 
the number of such enterprises and no 
abatement in the claims and enthusiasm of 
their creators. 

THE INDEPENDENT is lately in receipt of 
a letter from one of its readers in the West, 
enclosing a leaflet given him by a canvasser 
of stock subscriptions to a new $2,000,000 
fire insurance company which is being or- 
ganized in that section of the country, re- 
questing that we read the representations 
made by the promoters and advise him re- 
specting their truthfulness. We are in- 
formed by our correspondent that the can- 
vasser has assured him “that on an average 
twenty ner cent of the income of the leading 
companies pays all the fire losses, leaving 
eighty per cent clear gain,” and that within 
the period of three or four years the new 
company will be paying its stockholders 
dividends of twenty-five per cent. 

This is perhaps a fair illustration of the 
work which the professional promoter does. 
A more unblushing falsehood was never 
uttered than the statement that losses ab- 
sorb but twenty per cent of a fire insurance 
company’s income, leaving the remainder 
clear gain. It will be noted that the element 
of exvense of operating has been studiously 
avoided. Let us examine the facts as we find 
them reported by the New York Insurance 
Department compilations of the business 
transacted in 1912 by the 183 fire insurance 
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companies which are subject to the super- 
vision of that department. 

We find that the total fire premiums re- 
ceived last year by those companies amount- 
ed to $292,089,154, and that the total in- 
come was $344,352,562. The disbursements 
for losses aggregated $154,701,381. The ra- 
tio of losses to premiums is in excess of 53 
per cent, and of losses to total income, 45 
per cent. 

The management expenses, taxes and 
other charges incident to the transaction of 
the business were $141,566,538. This, added 
to the losses gives us a total outgo for those 
accounts of $296,267,919, thus using up. 
more than 100 ner cent of the premiums 
and almost 90 per cent of the total income. 

The New York Department report con- 
tains an “Underwriting and Investment 
Exhibit,” an analysis of the sources and 
amounts of the underwriting and invest- 
ment gains and losses of each company re- 
porting. From this we find that the 183 
companies, in 1912, made a total profit on 
underwriting of $8,617,904; that their gains 
from the investment side of their business 
aggregated $19,349,753; and that they made 
a total miscellaneous loss of $17,656,765. 
The difference is a net gain .of $10,311,192. 
Thus we find that the “cleag gain,” so bril- 
liantly painted by the promoters, dwindles 
to the insignificant proportions of 2.99 per 
cent of the total income. 

We have here presented the general ex- 
perience, the only facts that may be relied 
upon for the guidance of those who are ig- 
norant of the subject. But the promoters 
avoid this method. They single out a few 
old companies of large aggregate assets; 
companies possessing highly trained agency 
plants of continental proportions which 
yield immense incomes; companies that are 
directed by the best brains and ripest ex- 
perience in the business; and then make the 
claim to inexperienced investors that their 
little mushroom combinations can achieve 
like results. They remain silent as to the 
heavy periodical losses those same success- 
ful companies have suffered in the past; 
they conceal the fact that hundreds of com- 
panies have been wiped out of existence, not 
only by great conflagrations but under nor- 
mal fire underwriting conditions; they say 
nothing of the millions of additional capital 
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which existing successful companies have 
been compelled to pay in to repair the ruin 
wrought by such conflagrations as those of 
Chicago, Boston, Baltimore and San Fran- 
cisco. They -fail to mention, for instance, 
that one of the companies, the success of 
which they never fail to cite and which they 
claim they can duplicate, was compelled to 
add $3,750,000 in cash to its funds in 1906 
as the result of the heavy losses incurred 
that year at San Francisco. 

The claim is not made that new fire in- 
surance companies cannot succeed. They 
can. There is need of more than we have at 
present. Their organization should be en- 
couraged. But it is folly to believe that the 
task is an easy one and that because a dozen 
or more old companies with large invest- 
ment-earning powers pay good dividends to 
their stockholders, the new ones, without 
agency plants, business, investment-earning 
resources or managerial talent can do the 
same thing. The business at its best is a 
perilous one for capital, especially during 
a company’s early years. Stockholders 
should put away the idea of early dividends, 
even small ones. They must be content to 
wait. In this matter the insuring and in- 
vesting public are warranted in exercising 
caution, and in requiring substantial evi- 
dences of worthiness from new fire insur- 
ance companies before buying their policies 
or stock certificates. Those which are cap- 
italized for a million or two millions and 
employ professional canvassers at heavy 
expense to secure subscriptions to the stock 
are, to take the most favorable view of the 
matter, impracticable. Success is not to be 
won by an establishment of such large pro- 
portions at the beginning. It is the small 
local company, the organizers of which are 
known and trusted in their city or state, 
and which for many years will be content 
to grow strong on the business in that sec- 
tion, that the fates which preside over the 
destinies of the fire insurance business re- 
gard with favor. 


Examination of the General Accident 


An examination of the financial condi- 
tion on December 31, 1912, of the United 
States branch of the General Accident Fire 
and Life Assurance Corporation, Limited, 
of Perth, Scotland, of which C. Norie-Miller, 
55 John street, New York City, is manager, 
has recently been completed by the Insur- 
ance Department of New York. This com- 
pany confines all its operations in this coun- 
try to the various lines of casualty insur- 
ance. 

Compared with the company’s report of 
the same date to the department, the in- 
vestigation just concluded reveals some 
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substantial differences. The examiners value 
the assets at $92,957 less and the total lia- 
bilities at $261,399 more than shown in the 
company’s report, a net decrease of $354,- 
356. The department’s valuation increases 
the unpaid losses and claims $83,818; it in- 
creases the reserve for unpaid liability 
losses $129,829; increases the unearned 
premiums $73,847; and decreases the total 
of all other liabilities $26,095. 

These variations are the result of rulings 
by the examiners principally in respect of 
the proper reserves to be maintained 
against all unpaid losses and claims, and 
are somewhat actuarial in character. 

The net difference in the two balance 
sheets, however, is substantial, causing the 
surplus for account of policyholders to de- 
cline from $582,080 to $227,724, a sum 
which is $22,276 less than the statutory de- 
posit. Since this result was worked out by 
the department, the Home Office of the 
company in Scotland has remitted to the 
United States branch the sum of $268,456, 
which brings the policyholders’ surplus to 
$496,180 and the net surplus (treating the 
deposit of $250,000 as a liability) to $246,- 
180. 


The Proposed Life Insurance Tax 


Admitting that the Government has the 
right under the income tax section of the 
tariff bill to tax life insurance companies, 
Mr. Ralph W. Breckenridge, of Omaha, 
chairman of the Insurance Committee of 
the American Bar Association, adds, “the 
only question is as to whether or not it is a 
wise thing to do.” Perhaps the Government 
has the right to tax anything if the courts 
will subsequently sustain it in the collec- 
tion thereof; but the authors of the bill 
have admitted in its provisions that the 
Government is not justified in taxing mon- 
eys handled by assessment and fraternal 
life insurance-associations and mutual fire 
insurance companies. After that, the ad- 
vocates of taxation of life insurance funds 
are, by all the rules of reason and consis- 
tency, estopped from proceeding. As we 
have repeatedly asserted, all life insurance 
moneys are expenses, and we do not un- 
derstand that the cost of a citizen’s living 
is to become an object of taxation. The 
measure as now proposed would bring in 
for a small share of governmental tribute, 
each, all persons carrying life insurance 
whose incomes are less than $4000. As Mr. 
Breckenridge asserts, the bill may not spe- 
cifically place a tax upon each policy, “but 
by taxing the company itself upon its net 
revenue it really adds to the burden of the 
man who is paying for the individual 
policy.” 
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The Market for Securities 


There was activity in the Stock Exchange 
market, last week, accompanied by a notable 
decline of prices. Transactions amounted to 
2,888,635 shares, against only 1,046,000 in 
the week immediately preceding. Prices fell 
from the beginning, and the decline was due 
mainly, at first, to sales from Europe, 
where the bankruptcy of our Frisco rail- 
way system had caused anger and alarm. 
On Wednesday, Attorney General McRey- 
nolds’s suggested plan of imposing super- 
taxes on the Tobacco Trust companies 
sharply affected the securities of those 
companies. Disapproval of this plan, to- 
gether with the fall of securities directly 
concerned, depressed the entire list. Selling 
from Europe continued, and the prices 
reached were the lowest in five years. Be- 
fore the end of the week there was a slight 
recovery, but the net losses were heavy. For 
the three stocks in which 40 per cent of the 
business was done—Reading, Union Pa- 
cific and Steel—they were about 5 points. 
In several other stocks there were greater 
declines, especially in the shares of the 
tobacco companies. Mr. McReynolds’s plan 
was regarded as an indication that the pres- 
ent Government was inclined to impose dis- 
criminatory taxes upon large corporations. 

The Frisco bankruptcy is to be inves- 
tigated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and there should be a searching 
inquiry. This has been demanded in the 
House by Mr. Hinebaugh, of Illinois, and 
in the Senate by Mr. Kenyon, of Iowa, 
whose resolutions were referred to com- 
mittees. The adoption of them is not re- 
quired to hasten an investigation, however, 
for the Commission has already taken up 
the work. Bondholders here and abroad call 
for such an inquiry. The entire railway sys- 
tem of the United States has suffered in 
the estimation of European investors on 
account of this failure, and the prices of 
the securities of all other American corpo- 
rations have been affected by it. 

This bankruptcy was added to a group of 
depressing causes at home and abroad, and 
was followed by announcement of the new 
tobacco tax plan. In Europe, war has de- 
stroyed property, been accompanied by 
great expenditure and caused hoarding of 
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capital. At the same time there has been a 
great demand for capital, not only to be 
used in peaceful operations, but also in pre- 
paring for wars. The demand has largely 
exceeded the available supply. Evidence that 
borrowers must pay high rates has caused 
some liquidation of old investments in or- 
der that money may be released for more 
profitable new ones. There has been liqui- 
dation .at other money centers, but much 
of it has taken place on the New York 
Stock Exchange, because that was the best 
market. 


Government Deposits 


Three banks in New York City have sur- 
rendered their deposits of Government 
money, being unwilling to pay the interest 
of 2 per cent which will hereafter be re- 
quired. They are the National City, the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and the Chemical 
National. Similar action has been taken by 
four banks in other parts of the country— 
in New London, Conn.; Savannah, Ga.; 
Buffalo, Wyo.; and San Francisco. The 
amount thus surrendered is about $1,500,- 
000, which, with the $10,000,000 recently 
added to the total, has been distributed 
among banks which desire to become depos- 
itaries. The number of the banks holding 
Government funds has been increased from 
559 to 607,-a majority of those added being 
in the South and West. The reason given 
for surrender has been, as a rule, that, ow- 
ing to expenses accompanying the deposits, 
the interest charge left no profit, or not 
enough to pay for the work that must be 
done. 


State Rates and City Bonds 


The State of New York sold, last week, 
$27,000,000 of short-term notes. There were 
sixty-two bids, amounting to about $36,- 
000,000, and the average interest to be 
paid (for less than one year) on the sums 
awarded is about 4.86 per cent. There was 
one bid of $10,000,000 at 4.85. A bill re- 
cently signed by the Governor permits 
bonds to be issued at 4% per cent,. instead 
of the old rate of 4 per cent. There will be 
an issue in March next. Baltimore offered 
$5,500,000 of 4 per cent city bonds last 
week, and the bids amounted to less than 
$600,000 at an average price of about 90. 





